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ArticLe L—TONQUIN: OR, THE FRENCH IN ANNAM. 


In working out the destiny of nations, certain ideas become 
controlling principles and guide their movements for centuries. 
Their development follows the resultant line of the moving 
forces. He who would give an account of Vladivostock, the 
Russian seaport which menaces Japan and Corea, must go 
back to the time when Yermak with his filibustering followers 
erossed the Ural Mountains. Russia has been three centuries 
extending her sway to the new province on the Pacific coast. 

To account for the fall of the last King of Burmah, we must 
go back to the time when the first English company was 
organized for traffic in the Eastern Seas. And to explain the 
situation in Tungking (or Tonquin) we must begin with the 
discovery of the New World and that of a new way to the 
eastern shores of the Old World. 

Those events filled the minds of the French as of other 
maritime nations with grand ideas of foreign conquest and of 
indefinite expansion. Failing in the conquest of India they 
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directed their efforts to the Far East in quest of compensation, 
Yet it is but fair to admit that the planting of a commercial 
colony in the empire of Annam was not an afterthought sug- 
gested by defeat. The enterprise of France had been invited 
to that quarter long before the date of the battle of Plassey.* 
As early as 1686, we find the French proposing to plant a 
colony on Pulo Condore, an island which commands the en- 
trance to the Cambodia River. This plan, after being dis- 
cussed pro and con for more than half a century, was aban- 
doned and a settlement in the Bay of Turon proposed instead. 
A few years prior to the time when they set covetous eyes 
on the coast of Annam, they had made a descent on the 
southern point of Madagascar. Both were comprehended in 
one grand movement. The French East India Company, 
formed in 1642, was called “la Societé de Orient ou de 
Madagascar ;” and it is not a little curious how the two enter- 
prises, undertaken at that early period, after a drowsy existence 
of more than two hundred years, have both been waked up 
and brought to completion in our day. In those early times 
respect for the rights of men as such was a lesson that had not 
been learned by any European power. How those of the 
Malagusches were regarded by the French Oriental Company 
and their most Christian King, we may learn from the state- 
ment of a French jurist. Asst Poceupation de Madagascar 
Sut elle decidée, et le 24 juin 1642, la sowveraineté de la 
France sur la grande ile africaine fut affirmée par des letires 
patentes de Louis XIII.,+ i. e. the occupation of the island was 
resolved on, and the sovereignty of France proclaimed by 
Letters Patent before a single Frenchman had set foot on its 
shores. 
A partie de ce moment, says the jurist naively and not in 


*It was in 1672, says a writer quoted in the Revue de l’Extreme 
Orient, that a director in the French factories at St. Thomas in the East, 
proposed to establish a trading post in Tonquin. This review, published 
in Paris, under the direction of Professor Henri Cordier, is an invalu- 
able thesaurus of information regarding all ports of Eastern Asia, but 
especially the French colonies. I shall have frequent occasion to make 
use of it in the course of the following pages. 

+ M. Castonnet des Fosses in the Revue de Droit International, 1885; 
on ‘‘ French Rights in Madagascar.” 
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irony, Madagascar était une terre frangaise. No such form- 
alities were observed in the case of Annam; but the territo- 
rial rights acquired in the latter case were not the less real on 
that account. The sentimental claim to Annam on the ground 
of traditional policy has been set forth by a learned professor 
in a historical review.* He shows that “the idea of planting 
an important colony on the coast of Indo-China, which came 
to the front in the reign of Louis XVI., was postponed but 
not abandoned by the First Napoleon; that it was taken up 
by Louis XVIII., and carried into effect by Napoleon IIL. ; 
proving that the intervention precipitated by the exploration 
of the Red River was the consequence of a policy which 
counts more than a hundred years. Every administration since 
the reign of Louis XV. has adopted this policy; and it is 
perhaps the one solitary example of a consistent traditional 
policy maintained through the whole history of our foreign 
relations.” 

The final act of this “traditional policy” is being enacted 
under our eyes. On the 26th of last month a commercial 
treaty was signed at Tientsin (the third in as many years) regu- 
lating the conditions of the inland trade to be carried on be- 
tween China and the newly acquired possessions of France. 
A joint commission of French officers and Chinese Mandarins 
are just completing the identification and ratification of the 
boundary between the two countries; and lastly, a strong 
column of French troops has within these few days occupied 
Taokai, an important post at the head of navigation on the 
Songkai or Red River of the East, at a point where it issues 
from the Chinese province of Yunnan.t+ 

The present may therefore be regarded as a favorable junc- 
ture for tracing in retrospect some of the steps of that tradi- 
tional policy ; and estimating its probable effect on the future 
of China. 

*M. Henri Cordier, Professeur 4 I’Ecole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes. 

+ Into the geography of this region it is unnecessary to enter; as a 
glance at a map will suffice to show the situation of the places 
referred to. The kings of Annam having extended their sway over 
Cambodia on the south, Tonquin on the north, and some of the Laos 
States on the west, assumed the title of emperor. 
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A potent factor in bringing about these grand results has 
from the first been the agency of French missionaries. The 
politico-commercial idea conceived more than two centuries 
ago underwent a long incubation before it assumed the form 
of a well-defined policy ; but through all this period missionary 
zeal was intensely active. The insalubrity of the climate, the 
apathy of the people, the opposition of the pagan authorities, 
were powerless to damp its ardor. From generation to genera- 
tion, hundreds of devoted men and women buried themselves 
among the mountains and forests of an inhospitable country, 


and without a thought of trade or of politics, wore out their . 


lives in the simple endeavor to bring the natives to the knowl- 
edge of Christ. Like coral insects, “ building better than they 
knew,” while preparing the wey for the kingdom of heaven, 
they were urging the foundations of a new empire. The 
church does not condescend to labor for such worldly ends; 
but the State “ gathering where it has not strewed,” never fails 
to appropriate her achievements. We shall see what capital 
the State makes of the sufferings and persecutions of her mis- 
sionaries, when it sees fit to intervene. 

Theodore of Abyssinia said, “ you English first send a mis- 
sionary and then you send a consul to look after him.” If he 
could have foreseen the future he might have added, “and 
then a general to avenge the wrongs of both.” So invariably 
is this the sequence of events, that pagan governments have 
not been without reason for suspecting the self-denying mis- 
sionary of being in reality a political emissary. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the missionaries, 
who were Spanish, Portuguese, German, and Italian, as well 
as French, had gathered a following variously estimated at 
from twenty to sixty thousand ; while most of them had fallen 
at their post of duty unnoticed by the eye of the world a few 
had acquired influence and risen to distinction. One of the 
most noted was Father Sibert, a German Jesuit, who won 
high honors at Court, and by his rare talents made himself 
indispensable to the King. Says a French writer under date 
of 1750, “several of these missionaries have distinguished 
themselves by their piety and merit. The French sound the 
praises of Father Sennemond, who has died in the odor of 
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sanctity after having preached the gospel for fifty-five years. 
I have seen the natives shed tears in pronouncing his name. 
The Jesuits pride themselves on having had a Father Sibert, 
a German, a mathematician and man of talent. The now 
reigning king loved him much and made him a mandarin of 
the first rank. He was a politic courtier, and knew how to 
render himself at once agreeable and necessary. To the 
talents which he really had, he added the faculty of getting 
eredit for more than he possessed. At the time of his death 
(then recent) he was forming grand plans for Cochin China 
(Annam), which he wished to redeem from barbarism by the 
introduction of European influence. The Society of Jesus 
has the more reason to lament his death, as it has, as yet, 
found no man capable of taking his place.” 

If in this picture, on the whole so favorable, we detect a 
suppressed sneer, in the allusion to a certain not very rare 
“faculty,” we find a less kindly appreciation of the same sub- 
ject in the letters of a Swiss missionary dated four years earlier. 
“ Foreigners,” says R. P. Favre, “unless by special favor are 
not permitted to enter the palace of the king. Of all Europeans 
in the kingdom, there is only one who has permission to enter 
the palace and to go everywhere, even to the quarters of the 
concubines. This is R. P. Sibert, Jesuit, physician, mandarin, 
mathematician, and dog keeper (Garde des Chiens) to the king.” 

Not long after these dates the French Bishop d’Adron rose 
to still higher influence. Obtaining the confidence of the king 
or emperor Gialong, he was sent as embassador to France, with 
the special object of securing the aid of French arms. He 
negotiated a treaty which was signed at Versailles by the ill- 
starred Louis XVI. “qui assurait a l’empereur les secours de 
la France,” “ but” adds the historian, “this treaty was happily 
not put in force.” The fact was that the King of France him- 
self stood in need of secowrs, and that in two years from that 
date he was held a prisoner in his own palace. 

Owing to domestic revolutions and foreign wars, nearly 
three-quarters of a century passed away before France found 
herself in a condition to interfere in the affairs of Annam; 
and then she acted conjointly with Spain. The occasion was 
a bitter persecution directed against the native Christians 
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gathered into the sheep-folds of the French and Spanish 
priests. Such occasions had never been wanting—as persecu- 
tion and martyrdom had from the first been common incidents 
in the history of the Annamese Missions. But Louis Napoleon 
was now on the throne at the height of his power and with 
vast ambition. He had sent an army to China to act in con- 
cert with the English, ostensibly to avenge the judicial murder 
of Pére Chapdelaine and he could hardly disregard the cries of 
the slaughtered saints that came from Annam, where persecu- 
tion had become systematic and intense. The Spanish and 
Portuguese missionaries, as it appears, had been the first to 
oceupy that field; and when French evangelists landed in 
that region they were regarded as interlopers. “ Their rivals,” 
says one of the French writers above cited, “deny to the 
French the right to preach the gospel in the Indies or to estab- 
lish any colony in those regions. For this interdict, they claim 
the authority of a Papal bull issued by Martin V. in 1444, con- 
firmed and amplified by Eugene IV., Nicolas V., and Sixtus 
IV., granting to the crown of Portugal the sovereignty over 
all countries to be discovered as far as to the East Indies inclu- 
sive. They quote also a brief of Alexander VI., dated in 1494, 
which divides the Indies of the East and West between the 
Spanish and the Portuguese, drawing a line from north to 
south at the distance of 100 leagues to the west of the Azores. 
From this they infer that the kings of Spain and Portugal 
alone have the right to send missionaries into these parts or to 
appoint them to ecclesiastical dignities.” A legate was sent to 
settle the dispute. “ His eminence,” says the Swiss priest, R. 
P. Favre, “is not of this way of thinking. A simple man who 
has studied nothing but the gospel, he maintains that our Lord 
has sent the French to Cochin China to preach alike in city 
and village, to great and to small, in the desert and at the 
coast ; ewntes docete omnes gentes, this is the command that 
Jesus Christ has given to his missionaries.” The legate as- 
signed to the French Missions the southernmost province, 
where they were already established, and added Cambodia to 
their field of enterprise. 

A persecution having broken out, which as we have said, 
was directed against all Christians, without distinction of 
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nationality, a combined force of French and Spanish in 1859 
appeared in the Bay of Turon, and advanced on the capital. 
The king finding himself unable to oppose these formidable 
invaders, signed a treaty giving to each the satisfaction they 
demanded. To the French he ceded the southern province or 
provinces, which the Papal legate had long before assigned to 
the French Missions; and whose soil had been wet by the 
blood of French as well as of native martyrs. 

This was the foundation of French power in Farther India ; 
and it was from the first day as certain to grow into an empire, 
as were the infant colonies of Plymouth and Jamestown. 
When the civilized and the barbarous meet on the same 
ground, the weaker goes to the wall. When an iron pot and 
an earthern pot are drifting on the same stream, collisions are 
sure to occur, and it is not the iron pot that will suffer most. 
The French cannot be accused of being in haste to extend 
their territory; but they appreciated the possibilities of the 
situation and proceeded without delay to prepare for further 
developments. Planting their drapeau at the port of Saigon, 
not far from the island on which they had set covetous eyes 
nearly two centuries before, they proceeded to establish a line 
of magnificent steamers to connect it with Marseilles, China, 
and Japan. This line was heavily subsidized by the govern- 
ment; and the names of La Bourdonnais and Dupleix, borne 
by two of them, foreshadowed the ambition of the young 
colony as clearly as the tricolor at their mast-head proclaimed 
their nationality. Through all official documents relating to 
the colony, we discover from this time the idea of a “ manifest 
destiny,” leading it on to more extended dominion; but its 
governors were always careful to avoid an armed collision with 
the King of Annam, and especially to avoid giving umbrage 
to the Emperor of China.* Indeed, for all we can see, French 
influence might have continued for an indefinite period con- 
fined to the vicinity of Saigon and the banks of the Cambodia, 
but for one of those fortunate events which, like the discovery 
of gold in Australia, convert penal settlements into great States. 
This was the discovery of the Songkai or Red River of 
the East. 


* This cautious policy is clearly to be traced in the livres jaunes 
which relate to the far east. 
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The name of this mighty stream, which rises in the south- 
w st of China and pours itself into the Gulf of Tonquin, had 
long been known to geographers. But the fact that it is navi- 
gable all the way to the Chinese frontier; and that it brings 
within five hundred miles of the sea, a portion of China which 
has no outlet or which only reaches a European market by 
way of Hankow and Shanghai after an inland voyage of 2000 
miles, was a grand surprise to the commercial world. 

To Dupuis more than to any other man belongs the honor 
of this discovery, which deserves to rank with the discovery 
of the Mississippi by his countryman Lasalle. In 1869-1871 
he was engaged in the lucrative business of supplying arms to 
the Chinese authorities, who were endeavoring to suppress a 
Mohammedan rebellion in the Province of Yunnan. His ear- 
goes brought from Shanghai by the Yangtse Kiang only 
reached their destination after a circuitous voyage up the afflu- 
ents of the Great River, followed by a long and tedious trans- 
portation by land. On one occasion he met at Hankow with 
a party of French naval officers, who after exploring the Cam- 
bodia as far as the confines of China, and finding it unfit for 
navigation, had chosen to proceed through China to the sea- 
board. One of these gentlemen mentioned to Dupuis that 
they had incidentally made a partial exploration of the upper 
waters of the Red River, and had reason to believe that it 
would be found uninterrupted by shoals or cataracts all the 
way to the sea. 

Whether this conjecture was well founded remained to be 
ascertained, and Dupuis silently resolved to be the man to put 
it to the test. Assuring himself of the support of the Chinese 
government, with which the supply of arms was a matter of 
vital importance, he proceeded to Tonquin, and equipping a 
fleet of small steamers, ascended the river successfully, dis- 
posed of his cargo and repeated the voyage. While descend- 
ing the river the second time his fleet was seized by the 
Annamite mandarins. 

Lieut. Francis Garnier, a brilliant young ofticer—the same 
who had explored the head waters of the river—was despatched 
to the scene to give Dupuis his moral support. Coming to 
blows with the Annamites, he seized the citadel of Hanoi, and 
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seemed on the point of making France the mistress of this 
new commercial highway, when he lost his life in battle and 
with it all the fruits of his victories. 

A plenipotentiary was now sent from Saigon to inquire into 
the case. Contrary to all expectation, his decision was un- 
favorable to Dupuis; who was regarded as acting in contra- 
vention of the treaty, and his fleet complacently handed over 
to the Annamite authorities. 

This had the aspect of a retrograde measure in strong con- 
trast with the vigorous proceedings of Garnier, but it probably 
contributed to advance the cause more effectually than a steam 
squadron and a regiment of soldiers could have done. Of the 
power of France to enforce compliance with her wishes, the 
king had no doubt; he now seems to have been equally im- 
pressed with her good faith and moderation. The next year, 
1874, we find him voluntarily sending his envoys to Saigon 
and soliciting a treaty which should secure to him the support 
of a power which he had learned to trust as well as to fear. 
By the second article of the treaty, France undertook to 
guarantee his entire independence of all foreign powers ; 
taking him under her all-powerful protection. 

The clauses relating to the protectorate were explained in 
such a way as to disarm suspicion and remove the hesitation 
which the envoys had at first exhibited. Their master, the 
ambitious Tuduc, was aspiring to be not merely a king but an 
emperor; and that not in name but in reality. The title he 
had assumed already, and he employed it in his negotiations 
with the French; but he dared not use it in his intercourse 
with China. To the Son of Heaven he was nothing but a 
vassal prince, held to the payment of a regular tribute, a state 
of things in the highest degree galling to his native pride. 
The might of France would enable him to defy China and 
make good his pretensions. This consideration induced him 
to accept the guarantee of independence, even though coupled 
with stipulations, ambiguous and distasteful. 

Tudue was not long in discovering that while stipulating for 
independence, he had in fact simply made a change of masters, 
with every probability that the new one would prove more 
severe and arbitrary than the old one. A case occurring in 
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which he stood in urgent need of protection, and the French 
according to treaty offering him theirs, he took good care not 
to accept it, but turned to the Emperor of China with a piteous 
appeal for aid. 

The case was that of a formidable rebellion stirred up by a 
Chinese adventurer who had been an officer in the Imperial 
army. Laying claims to the throne of Tonquin, this adven- 
turer gathered after him a body of Chinese rebels and outlaws 
altogether too strong te be resisted by the enervated troops of 
that sub-tropical region. China responded to the appeal, and 
the new suzerain looked quietly on while the old suzerain 
afforded the needed succor. The French felt wounded in 
their dearest rights to have the work of pacification thus taken 

‘out of their hands; but to interfere would have been to preci- 
pitate a war with China, an eventuality which they still 
believed it possible to avoid. 

The right of defending the king from his enemies they 
might waive; but there was another right, which they were 
not willing to hold longer in abeyance,—that was the naviga- 
tion of the internal waters of Tonquin. Those waters, and par- 
ticularly the Red River, being obstructed by brigands, who 
were secretly encouraged by both Annam and China, they 
resolved to put an end to that state of things. 

In 1883, the black flags, as they are called, closed in around 
the French trading posts near the mouth of the river, and a 
vigorous effort was made to clear them away by Captain 
Riviére, in which like Garnier he lost his life. This roused 
the war spirit on the side of the French, and in the course of 
two brilliant campaigns they carried the strongholds of the 
black flags, and finally the fortress of Bocnin, which they 
found garrisoned by Chinese soldiers. 

The undisguised aid which China had given to her vassal 
led to the appearance in Chinese waters of a strong French 
squadron accompanied by a demand for the payment of a 
heavy indemnity. On the waiving of the claim to indemnity, 
China concluded a treaty by which she formally abandoned 
her vassal and recognized the French protectorate. This was 
on the 12th of May, 1884. 

To speak of the misguided policy that led to a fresh out- 
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break of hostilities does not fall within the scope of our 
present subject. By the treaty of peace signed at Tientsin a 
year later, the honor of which belongs to Sir Robert Hart, the 
French found themselves precisely in the status quo ante bel- 
lum, save with a certain loss of prestige on their side, and a 
corresponding gain in conscious strength on the part of the 
Chinese. The Chinese have lost one of their most important 
dependencies, but they have acquired the conviction that in 
case another conflict should occur with a European power, they 
will be equal to the task of defending their own territory. To 
them this is a gain that goes far to compensate the loss of a 
vassal who rendered no substantial service. 

What has France gained by the final success of her “tradi- 
tional policy ?” 

It is the habit of English prints to decry the value of the 
acquisition. ‘For colonial purposes,” say they, “it must 
prove a failure. The climate is deadly, the soil poor, the pro- 
ductions few. The people are unthrifty and turbulent; and 
when conquered, as they are not yet, it will require a large 
army to hold them in subjection; while the profit to be ex- 
tracted from their unwilling industry will not be sufficient to 
repay the expense of occupation.” 

The French, on their side, have drawn the picture in colors 
far too bright; exaggerating especially that most fascinating 
feature of a new country, the extent of its mineral resources, 
which in the case of Tonquin, they say, range from rich veins 
of gold and silver down to coal, iron, and petroleum. All 
these and many more are doubtless to be met with; but it will 
be a long time before mining shares in Tonquin are quoted 
on the bourse at Paris. 

Making, however, all reasonable deductions, nothing is more 
evident than that a country which sustains a population of 
twenty millions on an area less than that of Texas cannot be 
worthless or destitute of resources. If such a country lay like 
Thibet in the heart of the Continent, fenced about with moun- 
tain barriers, its possession might be of doubtful value; but 
when it stretches for two thousand miles along the seashore, 
intersected by great rivers that give access to regions beyond, 
and its coast serrated with harbors and inlets, its possibilities 
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must be admitted to be such as to justify a good deal of poetry 
and eloquence. 

The English view of the situation is ascribed by the French 
to anything but worthy motives, as if all the newspapers of a 
foreign nation would engage in an anti-French propaganda 
with the object of persuading the crow to drop the cheese. 
The fox in the fable employed flattery, but the English period- 
icals have not been excessive in the language of compliment. 
Their criticisms may have helped the reaction which led to the 
fall of M. Ferry, the Warren Hastings of this Farther India, 
but no such deep laid scheme is required to account for their 
animus. 

That a powerful opposition profiting by Ferry’s blunder in 
provoking a war with China should first overthrow the minis- 
ter, and then go the length of proposing to abandon the terri- 
tory which he had acquired, is not without precedent. The 
men in England who tried Hastings for his life, and goaded 
Clive to suicide are their historical predecessors. The man 
who thus enlarges the boundaries of his country is almost 
certain, like Miltiades, to be thrown into the barathrum. 

A French journal* refering to the unfriendly tone of the 
English, credits them in so many words, with a determined 
purpose to checkmate France in this quarter. “ They have 
cherished to the last moment the hope that a change of policy 
would lead us to abandon what they call our mania for colonial 
expansion, believing that if we should give up Tonquin it 
would fall to them to take our place. Disappointed in this 
expectation they have lost no time in advancing to Upper 
Burma, which without further hesitation they have annexed to 
the British crown. 

That England had designs on Tonquin is unsupported by 
any evidence; but that she took Burma in consequence of 
French successes in Annam is sufficiently obvious. She fore- 
saw the absorption of the Laos States, and felt that she could 
only secure Upper Burma by a process of counter-mining. 

She had patiently looked on while the modern Nero was 
slaughtering his nearest kindred; but when it was found that 
he had agreed to the project of a treaty favorable to France he 
was no longer to be borne with. The viceroy of India occupied 


* L’Echo de Shanghai. 
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his capital, made him a prisoner, and telegraphed for instruc- 
tions. The premier replied, “If possible to avoid it, I would 
prefer not to annex Burma; but do as you think best.” The 
viceroy thought best to annex Burma; the arena was closed to 
French intrigue, and a way of access to South Western China 
as favorable as the Songkai secured for British commerce. 

The sharp competition, so often referred to, shows itself not 
between India and Annam, which do not admit of comparison, 
but between the rates of advance of the two conquering nations 
on the two sides of the Burmese peninsula. They have both 
reached their goal—the frontier of China—almost at the same 
moment, and each after three stages severally marked by a 
war ;—if we count for the French two wars in Annam and 
one in China. 

That British India is coterminous with the Chinese Empire 
is one of the direct consequences of the French occupation of 
Tonquin. As the two powers stand shoulder to shoulder in 
their competition for trade, hammering away at the southern 
gates of China, their combined influence must be very great. 
Those gates must yield to the pressure, and the sources of an 
inland commerce be tapped very soon by waterways and rail- 
ways. However undesirable these last may appear to China, 
she will be compelled to adopt them as means of self-defence. 
Already she has pushed her system of telegraphs to the borders 
of Yunnan under the pressure of military necessity. These 
keen commercial rivals she knows are not enemies, and against 
her they may any day become allies. She has not forgotten 
that in 1860 her northern capital succumbed to their united 
blows, and should they at any time with disciplined armies, 
raised at small cost in Annam and Burma, make an assault on 
her southern provinces, she might find it difficult to maintain 
the integrity of her empire. To meet the possible dangers of 
such an invasion she will require the means of speedy trans- 
port for her armies and munitions of war.* 


* The Peking Gazette of to-day (May 26th) contains a memorial setting 
forth the elaborate preparations for securing the frontier of Kuangsi. 
It gives for a distance of 700 miles, 109 camps and guard posts; and esti- 
mates their current expense at about a million dollars perannum. The 
expense for the frontier of Yunnan would not be less, and might 
be more. 
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This consideration will ensure the extension of railways, and 
railways will bring to that war-wasted region both population 
and wealth; so that in the end China may gain more by gain- 
ing two powerful neighbors than she has lost by losing two 
feeble vassals. 


Peking, May 26, 1886. 


W. A. P. Martin, 


In 1883, during the war in Tonquin, the government of Japan sent 
military officers to make observations. On their return one of the 
officers reprinted a native history of Annam, in ten thin volumes 
now on my table. The preface to the new edition is mainly devoted to 
a refutation of the proposition—that the decadence of Annam is 4 
natural consequence of its use of Chinese books. From this it appears 
that in Japan, the reaction against Chinese influence has become so 
violent as to lead to the assertion that ‘‘any nation making use of 
Chinese letters is destined to decay!” 

A historical sketch of Tonquin extracted from native sources has been 
published by W. Mesny, General in the Chinese army. 
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ArticLe II.—OPHELIA. 


AN eminent lawyer in arguing against the efficiency of our 
ecumbrous and worn-out system of trial by jury, says, “ Juries 
rarely agree and never arrive at a correct conclusion in cases 
where the issue rests on the rights or duties of a woman, if the 
woman is wrong, and young, and a witness.” 

If any one is inclined to question this position he can easily 
satisfy himself by going into court and following the evidence 
in such a case. If he can hold himself in a strictly scientific 
and philosophical frame of mind, and resist the stereotyped 
appeal, “ Think of your own daughters, gentlemen,”—the very 
last things jurymen ought to think of, by the way,—he will 
admit that the position of the “eminent lawyer” is correct. 
If he observes the judge closely, he will notice that the “ judi- 
cial mind” is hardly less affected by extra-judicial impulses, 
than are the twelve “good men and true” whose vacancy of 
intellect has legally qualified them to be judges of the fact. In 
penning his generalization he will probably extend the law- 
yer’s statement, and say: “ The modern man is so entirely gov- 
erned by sentiment when self-interest is removed, that the 
consensus of opinion about women, especially about young, 
beautiful, and unfortunate women, is presumably wrong, if in 
any way they can come before the public. The older and the 
more hard-headed the public, the likelier is it to be wrong.” 

There is a case of a fair and unfortunate young girl which 
has been before the public and has profoundly interested it for 
nearly three hundred years. It has been passed upon with 
substantial unanimity by hundreds of thousands of people. 
All who have recorded their verdicts have agreed that Shake- 
spere’s Ophelia is a charming, self-effacing, loving girl. All 
great actresses have given the same reading of her character. 
The pitiable tragedy of her insanity and suicide has created an 
atmosphere of sentiment about her that has made it very diffi- 
cult for any one to estimate carefully her relation to Hamlet, 
and her share of responsibility for hie distress. Every one 
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who writes of her seems affected by Aysterica passio. Cole- 
ridge loses his critical equipoise in a flood of unchecked emo- 
tion. Mrs. Jamieson absolutely cries over her. The critics 
approach the bier in turn to indulge in the luxury of woe, 
“Sweet girl!” ‘Dearchild!” “ Lovely flower of the North!” 
“ Pure-souled maiden, loving in the silent depths of thy heart 
far more than thou wast loved!” “Let us veil our faces in 
reverential pity !” Such, varied ad infinitam nauseam, are the 
sobbing exclamations we hear from one and another of the great 
coroner’s jury. It was reserved for a German with an unusual 
share of the ingenious perversity of his race in ethical theories, 
to declare, “after looking into his consciousness,” that Ophelia 
was “unchaste,” the adjective which a continental regularly 
applies to any woman he finds difficulty in understanding,—to 
any woman with capacities above those of the Aausfrau, 
This solution of a complex moral problem argues such an utter 
lack of comprehension of Shakespere and of English women, 
that it seems strange its author hit upon it. A mind so utterly 
devoid of psychological data ought not, by the doctrine of 
chances, to go so entirely wide of the mark. 

The more Shakespere’s tragedies are examined, the more 
irresistibly the conclusion is forced on the mind that they are 
organic. There is a root, and stem, and branches, and the stem 
grows up from the root, and the branches spring from the stem. 
If there is a subordinate plot, no subordinate character is 
allowed to draw the interest from the central object. The 
characters conspire to a central action. In all the plays the 
influence of women is recognized as the principal incitement 
to moral action in men, and women are regarded, primarily 
and radically, as active and responsible beings. The tragedy 
of Hamlet affords no exception to these Shakesperian character- 
istics, for of everything else Shakesperian it is the consummate 
flower. To say that Shakespere intended Ophelia to be re- 
garded as a blameless sufferer solely, virtually breaks the 
drama up into two plays with parallel and mutually destructive 
interests. Ophelia must be regarded as one of the agents 
rather than one of the victims of the series of catastrophes 
which make up the tragedy of Hamlet, and only when she is 
so regarded can the play become a consistent and coherent 
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artistic unity. Professor Dowden recognizes Ophelia’s insig- 
nificance, but even he is disposed to regard her with tender- 
ness. In “Shakspere, His Mind and Art,” he says, “She is a 
tender little fragile soul, who might have grown to her slight 
perfection in some neat little garden-plot of life.” It is not 
enough to regard her as incidental and unimportant, and to be 
commiserated, like a flower which is reared by chance on its 
slender stem near an oak tree, and is crushed when that is over- 
thrown. Ophelia is something worse than shallow and com- 
monplace ; she is essentially selfish—not energetically selfish 
perhaps, but so limited in capacity for understanding or sympa- 
thizing as to be passively selfish. This type of female charac- 
ter—the woman with gentle manners and a winning exterior, 
but utterly devoid of the woman’s sympathetic insight and the 
woman’s quick intelligence—is admirably presented in George 
Eliot’s Rosamond Vincy. Its power of inflicting suffering on 
nobler natures, by failing to realize the ideal it counterfeits, is 
unlimited. It is a baleful type, because it is a sham of a holy 
thing, developed by passive resistance to good impulses, and a 
long disregard of the laws of moral health. For this last 
reason it is a type to be reprobated, not merely pitied. But it 
is the type for which allowances are always made at the ex- 
pense of the really generous. 

To return to the concrete example: Is Ophelia of this type ? 
It seems to me that she is, and that so regarded she takes at 
once her proper and natural place in the dramatic action. For, 
evidently, Hamlet had fallen in love with Ophelia before the 
play opens. Her psychological relation to Hamlet is intended 
to intensify the shock of disillusion, which, if rude and com- 
plete, is the searching and terrible crisis in the life of young 
people so often portrayed by great literary artists, by none 
with such powerful effect as by Shakespere and George Eliot. 
Hamlet’s is the finest intellect portrayed in literature, historical 
or imaginative, except his progenitor William Shakespere’s. 
He created an ideal Ophelia whom he invested with spiritual 
beauty reflected from his own soul. We can readily imagine 
the enthusiastic tenderness with which he translated her vacu- 
ous replies and inane smile into the radiant language of imagi- 
native love. Had his father lived, and had Hamlet married 
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her, the illusion would have lasted till in some graver moment 
he perceived with horror the muddy bottom of the little pool 
in which he had seen heaven reflected. No doubt, he would 
have proved a faithful husband, and the world would have 
calied them a “model couple.” Occasionally he would puzzle 
her by his moody ways and enigmatical words. She would 
never know, and indeed, would not trouble herself much to 
know, whether he was in jest or in earnest. If she came to 
wear the crown, she would become it vastly,—as much as she 
degraded the crown of wifehood,—and would have been so 
perfectly in accord with her mother-in-law,—a woman of a 
similar type but of much better intellect,—as never to have 
quarreled with her about social precedence, unless Polonius 
had suggested it. Hamlet would soon discover that he must 
remain forever a stranger to his wife, that there were whole 
worlds of thought and feeling which were his habitual field- 
ground, that she could never enter, of whose very existence 
she was necessarily ignorant. From his character, we can sur- 
mise that his bitter dissatisfaction would have found sufficient 
relief in witty, ironical words, and that the tragic elements 
which make the play so absorbing would have been carried 
silently in his heart to the grave. In affection for hiz children, 
especially for a daughter, had one been born inheriting a por- 
tion of his spirit, he might have found rest and reconcilement, 
But the great danger of Hamlet’s meeting a woman who 
would have disclosed to him what a woman’s nature really is, 
and have given him a glimpse into the real paradise from 
which he was inexorably exiled, would have been always 
impending. 

What justification is there for this view ¢ 

We have evidence from three sources only on which to base 
any estimate of Ophelia’s character: First, from her own 
words and acts; secondly, from what is said of her by others; 
and thirdly, from her effect on Hamlet. Any argument from 
hereditary tendency should be omitted; for though Ophelia 
does seem a true daughter of Polonius and a full sister te 
Laertes, her spiritual resemblance to them is the very point in 
issue, and we know that heredity does not always cause a moral 
or even a physical resemblance between parent and offspring, 
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but that frequently a mysterious affinity to some remote ances- 
tor is the controlling and formative power in the evolution of 
character. A lily may appear in some neglected and unweeded 
garden where for many seasons only harsh and vulgar flowers 
have bloomed. 

Let us take up these three points in reverse order. 

I. When Hamlet first appears it is evident that he has been 
profoundly moved by stress of emotion. His first words when 
he is alone ;—“ O that this too, too solid flesh would melt,”— 
express, not only disgust with his mother’s conduct, but a settled 
wish for annihilation, and a regret that suicide is forbidden. 
He knows that his mother has married in indecent haste a 
king whom he regards with loathing—possibly an unformu- 
lated suspicion of foul play may lie in his subconsciousness— 
but is this enough to account for the profound weariness and 
despair which floods the first soliloquy? Young men are not 
thus affected by a parent’s folly. Then comes the message of 
the ghost, which he evidently distrusts, just as any intellectual 
man distrusts a supernatural warning, even though it furnishes 
a consistent explanation of problematic circumstances. We 
must carefully detach the romantic part of this drama from 
the realistic part. The psychological action is all profoundly 
real and true, and it is this equally with the romantic poetic 
treatment that makes the play so great. We should, then, not 
allow the magnificent literary art with which the ghostly visi- 
tant is presented, to impose on us further than it did on 
Hamlet. Doubtless the appearance of ghosts was much more 
generally believed in in Shakespere’s day than “materialized 
spirits” are now, but Shakespere was much too sane a man to 
treat ghosts or spirits as dramatis persona, in the naive manner 
of Shelley or Marlowe, who continually lose sight of the dis- 
tinction between the actual and the illusory, and Hamlet—who 
in many regards stands for Shakespere—as soon as he recovers 
from his awe-struck physical excitement shows no more confi- 
dence in the words of the ghost than a modern graduate of a 
German university would evince in a message from Planchette. 
The effect of such manifestations is like that of a dream or a 
presentiment, which crystallizes unforrulated suspicions, and 
flashes on us a theory which we are agitated to find is consistent 
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and fits in with the facts. At once, therefore, Hamlet resolves 
to have “grounds more relative than this ”—that is to say, evi- 
dence of the same nature as the event—and he contrives as 
soon as possible the trial of the play to “catch the conscience 
of the king.” In the tumultuous excitement and the quick- 
coming throng of emotions called up by the words of the 
ghost, he realizes more fully that Ophelia is incapable of afford- 
ing him any support, incapable even of appreciating in the 
slightest his state of mind. Of this, too, he at once makes 
assay in the silent interview which Ophelia describes to his 
father. By the harsh evidence of her pretty, silly, vacant face, 
love is forever thrown from the fair eminence he had built for 
himself on no foundation but his own imaginings. After this 
interview Hamlet treats her with a bitter irony and a half-con- 
cealed contempt which is entirely at variance with his well- 
established reputation as the most courteous gentleman in 
Denmark. Suppose it had been Imogen, or Portia, or even 
the high-spirited, impulsive, thoroughly honest Juliet that he 
had loved and met in that room. Can any one believe that 
Hamlet would then have been thrown into despondency and 
moral confusion ?- Fortified by a generous sympathy, he would 
no longer have troubled himself about the great question, “ to 
be, or not to be,” which is the text of the drama. He would 
have chosen, with decision, “to be.” He would have felt at 
once that he had an impenetrable shield against the “ slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,” and that the most normal 
and easy thing to do, was to “take arms against a sea of 
troubles, and by opposing end them.” We can imagine the re- 
inforcement of strength he would have received; the sweep 
and rush of calm enthusiasm, the prompt, judicious, and digni- 
fied action that would have characterized a balanced Hamlet, 
a Hamlet loved by Imogen; and if we could be angry with 
Shakespere it would be because after having created this grand 
creature he deprives him of the precise thing he needs, and 
casts him, an orphan and friendless, into a world of creeping 
things, giving him only the limited, honest, practical Horatio 
to knit himself to. Parents have no right to treat their 
children thus, even if nature in her supreme indifference does 


set them an example. 
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The question that presents itself to Hamlet is, “ Even 
if 1 kill my uncle, what is gained, what is settled? What 
would avail the killing of one viper to make a place for some 
other of ten thousand vipers to wriggle into?’ “The time 
is out of joint.” His mother is not much better than his 
uncle. Ophelia is no better than his mother. Polonius and 
the courtiers are not actively any better, and potentially worse. 
Every thing is limited in the conventional and the selfish. 
What possible good can be accomplished in such a world, or what 
possible satisfaction can be found in a world when the women 
are Gertrude and Ophelia? For a man seriously debating the 
question “to be or not to be,” with such cogent arguments for 
deciding in the negative, the mandate of a ghost to commit 
murder for revenge is a matter of secondary importance. 
There are men who can exist outside of the relations of friend- 
ship and love. Some animals cannot. Hamlet is a type of the 
man who cannot, a type of the highest variety of humanity, to 
which the relations of unquestioning confidence, sympathy, 
and love, are the breath of the spirit—a human being weak 
with a portion of the strength of the divine nature. 

It is true that Hamlet never alludes to the fact that he was 
disappointed in Ophelia, making his mother alone the subject 
of his serious expression of grief. But when a generous man 
discovers that he has been profoundly deceived in a woman, 
the fact appears to his opened eyes so preposterous that it pains 
him to allude to it. The feeling of love disappears entirely, 
and is sueceeded by a sense of disgust which seals the lips of a 
refined man. At the bottom is a feeling of shame at having 
drifted into a supremely ludicrous position, so overpowering is 
the incongruity between his imaginings and the actuality as he 
now sees it. 

In the graveyard scene, pity usurps with Hamlet, for a mo- 
ment, the place of reason, and the ideal Ophelia is reinstated. 
While moralizing on mortality he finds the dead girl before 
him. For the instant he remembers only that he had loved 
Ophelia—that “forty thousand brothers could not with all 
their quantity of love make up his sum.” His language, how- 
ever, is the outpouring of overstrained sensibility seeking relief 
in incoherent words, and very different from the genuine ex- 
pression of passionate grief. 
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II. Ophelia’s own words afford a much plainer clue to her 
character than do Hamlet’s mental states, for he is so complex 
and under such stress that it is impossible to “ pluck the heart 
out of his mystery.” We feel that he is perfectly consistent, 
that is to say, that his actions proceed from a personality which 
no one can entirely explain, though all apprehend certain sides 
of it; that he possesses a full portion of that mysterious spirit 
which we call a man ; that he is no stage automaton. Ophelia, 
though a woman, is much simpler. She appears at her best in 
the first scene of the second act, where she resents with con- 
siderable spirit her booby brother’s calm assumption of superi- 
ority. No sooner is he gone than she reports to her father, 
quite truthiully, the substance of her conversation, and admits 
that she does not know what to think of Hamlet :—“I do not 
know, my lord, what I should think,’—to which Polonius 
replies with a great deal of common sense: “ Marry, I'll teach 
you ; think yourself a baby.” She then accedes to her father’s 
injunction not to see Hamlet, without a word of remonstrance 
and receives the infamous slander on her noble lover, without 
a word of indignation. As it is of the very essence of love to 
be a partisan, it would seem that she never loved Hamlet, un- 
less, indeed, we admit that such a pink of propriety is incapa- 
ble of loving anything. 

The next time Ophelia appears is when, after the silent 
interview, she runs in to her father like a frightened child, 
and tells him that Hamlet came into her room and looked on 
her in despair then :— 

‘* Raised a sigh so piteous and profound 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk.” 

Such shockingly unconventional conduct she and her father 
agree is a plain proof of madness, so far are they from com- 
prehending any deep feeling. In the next scene she allows 
herself to be used as the bait to the trap in which Hamlet is to 
be caught. She accedes to a plan by which her lover is to be 
overheard and spied on in the confidential interview in which 
she is to return his presents. With what scorn would Rosalind 
or Cordelia have received such a proposition! Had his daugh- 
ter had one-tenth of the noble temper of the unsophisticated 
Juliet, the prudent Polonius would have received some new 
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views on human nature to add to his excellent maxims. Nor 
would he have cared thereafter to repeat the experiment. As 
soon as the interview begins Hamlet perceives that he is 
watched, and that she is privy to the plot. “ Where’s your 
father?’ asks he, abruptly. “At home, my lord,” says this 
clumsy liar who has just seen the king and Polonius “ bestow 
themselves.” Nor is she quick enough to perceive that 
Hamlet’s answer shows plainly his knowledge of her falsehood, 
but takes it for granted that he is crazy. After he has gone 
she moralizes over the situation in the beautiful lines of her 
soliloquy beginning,—*O what a noble mind is here o’er- 
thrown.” But even heré she expresses no sorrow for Hamlet, 
but placidly remarks—though in that matchless Shakesperian 
language—that “it is a great pity and very hard on ME.” 
“*O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, eye, tongue, sword, 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state ; 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers, quite, quite, down ! 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That sucked the honey of his music vows, 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 

Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh ; 

That unmatched form and feature of blown youth 

Blasted with ecstasy : O, woe is me, 

To have seen what I have seen, see what I see !” 


The beauty of the Shakesperian language has been a fruitful 
cause of misconception of the moral nature of his characters. 
To many commentators it has evidently been impossible to 
conceive that persons who expressed themselves in such melo- 
dious figures of speech could be commonplace or ignoble. But 
it was as easy for Shakespere to write limpid poetry as it is for 
an ordinary mortal to write slip-shod prose. He worked long 
over the form of this tragedy. Consequently we must judge 
the characters in it, not so much by “what they say, as by 
what they mean.” We must forcibly set aside our instinctive 
admiration for their language, or we shall find ourselves endow- 
ing all of them who do not habitually speak prose—Marcellus, 
Horatio, the king himself, for example—with a dignity and 
elevation of intellect they do not possess. But if we separate 
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the poetic element of the language from the ideas, we find that 
all the personages in the play are perfectly consistent, realistic 
presentations of human nature on every plane from the heroic 
to the vulgar. Read Ophelia’s soliloquy, dwelling on the 
beauty of the words. It seems the exquisite and plaintive re- 
frain of an unselfish grief—a virgin’s tender im memoriam. 
Examine a little more closely. The smooth melodious lines 
lack earnestness. They have neither the form nor the sub- 
stance of the emotional expression which is the Shakesperian 
response to the troubled beatings of a broken heart. There is 
neither the gasp of sorrow nor the sigh of sympathy to be 
found in them. The breath of the speaker comes and goes as 
easily as that of a healthy child, and when we notice the bur- 
den of her thoughts, and see how slightly she was impressed 
by Hamlet’s calamity except as it affected herself we may be 
able to form some conception of the extreme minuteness of the 
world in which the self of a thoroughly selfish person is content. 
In particular, the words “ the observed of all observers,” imply 
in the speaker the very essence of snobbery. How was it pos- 
sible that she could think of a lover’s dress and social position, 
and of the attention with which he was wont to be regarded 
by the throng of idle observers, at the very moment she was 
convinced he was subjected to a calamity more distressing than 
death ¢ 

Immediately after this soliloquy the king and the respectable 
Polonius emerge from their hiding place. It is worth noting 
that the king sees plainly that Hamlet is not insane. 


** Love! his affections do not that way tend. 
Now what he spoke, though it lacked form a little, 
Was not like madness.” 


Polonius adheres, of course, to his theory, and throughout 
the play he and his daughter are the only persons who deter- 
mine from their own observation that Hamlet is out of his 
mind. Indeed, the evidences of the Prince’s insanity are such 
as are addressed to minds of no larger calibre than theirs. 
“Wild and whirling words” are the normal mode of expres- 
sion to highly wrought intellectual and emotional natures when 
under stress, and thrown back on themselves. The queen, in- 
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deed, thinks that he is delirious and sees an illusion when the 
ghost appears the second time. If that is allowed as any proof, 
the sturdy soldiers who see the ghost in the first act must be 
regarded as insane, too. The grave-digger repeats the common 
rumor, but among those who can observe him, Hamlet is 
regarded as a madman only by Polonius and Ophelia, and his 
mind is so far out of their sphere, that to be regarded as mad 
by them argues his complete sanity. 

In the scene where the play is acted before the court, 
Ophelia makes one apposite remark: “ You are as good as a 
chorus, my lord,” but all her other questions and rejoinders 
are of the very essence of the inane commonplaces so often 
uttered by vacant minds to “ make conversation.” Says Hamlet, 
bitterly : 

‘What should a man do but be merry? for, look you, how cheerfully 
my mother looks, and my father died within these two hours. 

Ophelia. ‘‘ Nay, ’tis twice two months, my lord.” 

Of the dumb show which represents beforehand the plot of 
the play, she says : 

‘‘ Belike this show imports the argument of the play.” 

When the speaker of the prologue enters, she puts the 

utterly vacuous question : 


‘¢ Will he tell us what this show meant?” 


We cannot suppose that she, brought up at a court, had 
never witnessed a court pageant, or a play where the argument 
was first represented in a pantomime and then explained by a 
speaker, because it was the regular method, and necessitated 
by the absence of stage scenery. Her correct use of the tech- 
nical word “chorus” negatives such an hypothesis. Hamlet’s 
replies to her evince plainly the estimate in which he held her 
prattling. It is evident that under favorable circumstances 
she would have developed into a more exasperating bore, if 
possible, than her father. 

Ophelia appears next in the piteous scene where she is in- 
sane. This is such a masterly picture of the wreck of a shal- 
low mind, so touching in its natural pathos, that it is hardly a 
subject for critical analysis. The effect this scene, well acted, 
makes, is so powerful that it obliterates all the other impres- 
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sions we receive from Ophelia’s personality, and we come to 
think of her solely as an unfortunate, and not as a woman. At 
least we should not forget that a mind which goes to pieces so 
readily must have been very weakly compacted. The shock of 
losing her father is the disturbing cause, and the loss of such a 
father as hers ought not to overthrow reason if the loss of such 
a father as Hamlet’s did not unsettle his. And she does not 
rave, as strong natures do when unbalanced, nor is she melan- 
choly mad, as affectionate natures become in like circumstances. 
She wanders; and is as weak when out of her head as when 
mistress of herself. We are forced to pity the weak, but we 
can love only the generous,—who are infinitely strong. 

III. Ophelia’s insignificance of personality is shown by ti 
fact that, far from pervading the play as Cordelia does Lear, 
she is very rarely referred to by the other dramatis persona. 
If she is spoken of, it is merely as the “ fair Ophelia,” or the 
“sweet Ophelia.” Polonius always mentions her as “my 
daughter,” as if she drew her importance solely from her rela- 
tionship to him. She, too, never addresses him as “ father,” 
but invariably as “ my lord,” for to her formal nature the con- 
ventional title was of much more weight than the sacred rela- 
tion of parent and child. Laertes, indeed, speaks of her with 
affection after her death, and evinces throughout a painstaking 
respect for his position as son and brother, but his nature is so 
plainly within artificial lines that his expressions do not carry 
any weight. 

The gushing, sentimental tenderness with which Ophelia is 
usually regarded, is a survival of the eighteenth century feel- 
ing for women, when they were held primarily as playthings 
to be petted and poetized over,—when weakness and clinging 
jnanity were idealized as especially feminine, and a healthy 
appetite was considered “ vastly ungenteel.” The Elizabethans 
held a much higher conception than this. They knew that the 
glory of a woman did not lie in her weakness, but in her 
strength and sustaining power; that to the modern man she is 
the inspirer of moral action. Their queen was a woman of 
intellect and imperial will, and the women of their literature 
have not been paralleled except by some of George Eliot’s 
creations. Their idea of feminine weakness was the patient 
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Griselda, a type which had come down to them from the mid- 
dle ages, and is embodied over and over again in their litera- 
ture. We have no right to impute to one of them a weak 
conception we have received from a later and more artificial 
society. Ophelia must be judged in comparison with the 
women of her own literary milieu, with Portia, Isabella, He- 
lena, and Imogen, and not as if there were no higher female 
ideals than Milton’s Eve, and Pamela, and Amelia Osborne, 
and Kate Nickleby. She moved in the Shakesperian world, 
and must be tried by the standard that world recognized, and 
not by the standard of Pope, or Jane Austin, or Thackeray, or 
Charles Reade. Tried fairly by that standard she certainly 
ranks very low. But the standard is a just one and a philo- 
sophical one, and based on true “ woman’s rights,” and is con- 
sistent with the Elizabethan interpretation of life. 
Shakespere’s tragedies are like the sky on a moonless night, 
vast, vague, gloomy, suggestive of a sinister infinity, but glit- 
tering with innumerable points of light and faintly brightened 
in the east by the glow of the coming dawn. Whenever the 
telescope is turned toward the planets they are found to be 
composed of the same material as our nineteenth century earth, 
and to be subject to the physical laws by which we govern our 
lives. Every observer can say that the other’s telescope refracts 
wrongly, or that its axis is not parallel to the true axis of the 
earth, or that his “ personal error” is so great that he mistakes 
a cloud for a resolvable nebula. The great vault requires 
countless observations. Perhaps this unpretending one, made 
with the naked eye, and involving the use of no astronomical 
formula, except that one and one make two—a proposition 
often overlooked in Shakesperian criticism—may be worth re- 


cording. 
CHARLES F, JOHNSON. 
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Articte II.—WHAT ARE THE SCRIPTURAL GROUNDS 
OF DIVORCE? 


THE timeliness of our theme will hardly be questioned. It 
requires no argument to prove that the present popular esti- 
mate of the marriage relation is by no means what it once was; 
to say nothing of what its Divine Author intended it to be, 
The sacredness of the tie, within the recollection of most of as, 
has sadly declined. Divorces and the causes of divorce have 
greatly multiplied. The proportion of the divorced to the 
married has steadily increased, until at length it has reached a 
figure which even the most careless are unable to contemplate 
without alarm. The very existence of the family, together 
with all the vast interests of social purity and a Christian civil- 
ization so evidently dependent upon it, seems to be seriously 
threatened. . 

Whence has this great change come? May it not be traced 
largely to the prevalent godless view of the relation ?—to that 
greatest of all social heresies, that marriage is a mere human 
device—simply a civil contract, and therefore wholly subject 
to the caprices of civil authority? Scarcely beyond this does 
the public conscience’ seem to reach. Provided the sane- 
tion of the civil power can be gained, this most sacred of all 
bonds can be broken with little compunction. And the sad- 
dest thing is, that this change is by no means confined to the 
irreligious, but has invaded the church. Not a few professing 
Christians, and, with sorrow be it said, some Christian ministers, 
have been caught in this snare of the devil. 

What then, in these circumstances, is to be done? Is it not 
high time to call a halt in this dangerous direction and inquire 
after the old paths? Is it not time seriously to ask what God 
has said about this momentous matter? If marriage is a divine 
institution, as all Christians believe, then it follows that the 
relation can rightfully be dissolved on no other conditions than 
those which God himself shall see fit to prescribe. Just what 
these conditions are, if any, becomes, therefore, a question of 
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supreme importance. No believer in a revelation, no Chris- 
tian, certainly, can afford to blink it. On peril of the gravest 
interests are we bound to entertain it. Precisely this question 
itis which we now undertake to answer. 

Our theme, it will be perceived, is limited by its very terms. 
However pleasant or profitable it might prove to review the 
literature of the subject, to collate the opinions of legislators 
and sages, and the confessions and deliverances of Christian 
sods and councils, both ancient and modern—from all that 
and everything of the sort we are resolutely to turn aside, and 
hold ourselves rigidly to the one sole inquiry as to what the 
sacred Scriptures, by fair interpretation, say about it. “To 
the law and the testimony.” That is the only authority to be 
recognized. If any speak not according to that, it is to be con- 
duded there is no light in them. 

If we turn to the original institution of marriage, as given 
inthe Hebrew Scriptures, the ideal there presented is certainly 
as beautiful as it is significant. ‘“ Therefore,” so it runs, “ shall 
aman leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh.” (Gen. ii. 24.) 
How obviously is the union of one man and one woman alone 
here thought of ; and so close is the union thus formed—one 
flesh—that a separation is clearly not to be accomplished but 
bysome violent process equivalent to that of amputation. But 
this beautiful ideal was at length obscured by the incoming of 
the pernicious practices of polygamy and an easy divorce. 
And so when Moses came to give his law to the chosen people 
what was to be done? To make that law practical, in refer- 
ence to this matter of divorce, he could only, because of the 
prevalent perversion of conscience concerning it, surround it 
by such regulations and restrictions as should serve to strip it 
of its harsher features and render it somewhat more tolerable. 
But these regulations and restrictions of the Mosaic law our 
lord sternly refused to recognize. In his opinion the time 
had now fully come for them to be wholly disregarded. And 
inthis he is obviously to be followed by all who acknowledge 
his supremacy. In writing for Christian readers, therefore, 
the subject may be still farther limited to the New Testament 
Scriptures. 
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And here the subject naturally divides itself into two parts, 
—the utterances of our Lord and the utterances of his inspired 
apostles. 

It was not our Lord’s wont in his teachings to enter the vast 
realm of external morality ; to lay down specific rules for the 
guidance of human life in all its multiplied forms and phases, 
That would have been a task not only too great to be under. 
taken but also too cumbrous in its results for ordinary use, 
And so he contents himself generally with addressing his pre. 
cepts to those inward movements of the mind and heart from 
which, as from a fountain, these outward acts proceed. But 
this matter of divorce, because of its intrinsic importance, 
seems to have formed an exception to the rule. And so he un- 
dertakes to formulate a law respecting it which shall hence- 
forth be binding on all who revere his authority. What is 
that law? The answer to this question is not difficult. It may 
be found by even a cursory examination of his words. 

Our Lord’s first public utterance in reference to this matter 
is probably that which is found in his memorable sermon on 
the mount. (Mat. v. 31,32.) It hath been said, “ Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of divoree- 
ment. But I say unto you, ‘That whosoever shall put away 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery; and whosoever shall marry her that is 
divorced, committeth adultery.” This certainly is plain. 
There is no misunderstanding it. It obviously repeals the 
well-known Mosaic law of divorce “for every cause,” and con- 
fines the dissolution of the marriage tie to a single cause, 
that of adultery. So, evidently, the Pharisees, those extreme 
sticklers for the law of Moses, who in all probability heard him 
on that occasion, understood it; and laid it up against him to 
be brought forward to his detriment on the first favorable 
opportunity. Such an opportunity seems to have occurred, 
not long after, on his return from Galilee into the coasts of 
Judea, as recorded in the 19th chapter of this same gospel. 
He is now at the very height of his popularity, followed by 

multitudes hanging upon his lips of wisdom and seeking to be 
healed of their diseases. Among these mingle the Pharisees; 
not drawn to him by any admiration of his teachings or of his 
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wonderful works, but for the sole purpose of tempting him ; in 
other words, of inducing him to commit himself still more ex- 
plicitly in this matter of divorce, and so of enabling them to 
accuse him all the more successfully to the authorities. The 
interview is opened by them with the pointed question, “Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause?” 
Does the Master, though fully aware of their malicious design, 
evade this question? By no means. Rather does he meet it 
squarely, and even enlarge upon his former utterances concern- 
ing it, giving to these utterances, if possible, a sti!l greater em- 
phasis. ‘“ Have ye not read,” says he, “that he who made 
them at the beginning, made them male and female, and said, 
For this cause shall a man leave father and mother and shall 
cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh? What 
therefore God has joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
What stronger statement of the absolute inviolability of the 
marriage relation could possibly be made? In it is recognized, 
by divine appointment the practical oneness of the parties ; and 
so sacred is the relation thus constituted that nothing must be 
allowed to interfere to dissolve it. ‘“ What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” That is, no man, and con- 
sequently no magistrate or representative of the civil power. 
As if it were said, “This is a matter beyond the province of 
human agency, and therefore not to be meddled with by it.” 
To this strong statement the captions Pharisees reply: “ Why 
did Moses then command to give a writing of divorcement and 
to put her away?’ He saith unto them, “ Moses, because of 
the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your 
wives, but from the beginning it was not so. And I say unto 
you, whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for forni- 
cation, and shall marry another, committeth adultery; and 
whoso marrieth her that is put away doth commit adultery.” 
The rule as here stated, it will be observed, works both ways, 
and is to the utter prohibition of re-marriage except on the one 
sole condition named. 

In this first gospel, then, we have testimony to our Lord’s 
teachings on this subject of divorce on two different occasions, 
on both of which he clearly restricts it, with the right of mar- 
rying again to the innocent party, to the single cause of incon- 
tinence. 
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If now we turn to the second gospel the testimony there 
found (Mark x. 2-12) is not essentially different from that 
just considered. It is clearly but a duplicate report of our 
Lord’s interview with the Pharisees on his return from Gali- 
lee, and the only variation worthy of notice is in the 11th 
verse, in which it is declared that if a woman shall put away 
her husband and be married to another, she committeth 
adultery, thus rendering the rule a little more explicit by 
placing the parties on a level of equality in the matter, as even- 
handed justice would seem to demand. 

The account given in the third gospel is far more meager 
than in either of the others, and since it neither contradicts 
them nor enlarges upon them is hardly worthy of a separate 
notice. 

Now were this all that the New Testament contained on this 
subject, it is hardly possible that any controversy could ever 
have arisen as to the authorized grounds of divorce under the 
Christian dispensation. All Christendom must have been 
ready to respond with united voice that nothing but adultery 
in one or the other of the parties can ever, on the authority of 
the Master, be allowed to sunder the marriage tie with the 
right of remarriage to the injured and the innocent. 

But unfortunately for the sake of unity, though fortunately 
for other purposes, the Apostle Paul in laying the foundations 
of the Christian church had occasion to deal directly with this 
matter of divorce, involving some difficult questions of a prac- 
tical nature, which our Lord in his teachings had not touched 
upon. And it is because of the different interpretations given 
to his language, as found in the seventh chapter of his first 
epistle to the Corinthians, that a diversity of sentiment in ref- 
erence to this subject has arisen. Just here lies the citadel of 
the controversy around which the battle has raged for centuries. 
Is it too much to hope that by a careful examination the true 
meaning of the apostle in this much controverted passage may 
be ascertained ? 

Before proceeding to the more direct exegesis of the passage 
it may be worth while to come to some definite understanding 
as to the rule of interpretation to be observed. Much will 
evidently depend upon that. Paul, then, it is to be remem- 
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bered, though an inspired apostle, was still a disciple of our 
Lord, and therefore bound by the teachings of the Master. 
His commission ran thus: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all 
things, whatsoever I have commanded you.” From these 
commands he was not authorized to depart. He could intro- 
duce no new doctrine of his own. Ue could only expound 
and enforce that which he had received. 

Is it said that though he could introduce no new doctrine of 
his own, many things beyond the Master’s teachings might still 
have been revealed to him by the Spirit dwelling in him, and 
that these he was at liberty to declare? Let as much as that be 
allowed. It still remains that he could not thus be authorized 
to put forth anything ¢nconsistent with the Master’s teachings ; 
since the same Spirit that actuated the disciple dwelt also in 
the Master, and was given him, as John testifies (John iii. 34), 
not with measure ; that is, not in a small degree, but fully, com- 
pletely, far more abundantly than to the disciple. To suppose 
such an inconsistency, then—what would that be but to place 
the Spirit in flat contradiction with himself ‘/—which is not for 
a moment to be entertained, since he is preéminently the Spirit 
of truth. 

What, then, is the conclusion to which we are driven, and 
which we are bound to observe as a rule in our investigations 
of this subject? Is it not this,—that the Master’s teachings 
are to dominate the disciple’s and not the disciple’s the Mas- 
ter’s that of two possible interpretations of the apostle’s 
language, the one which agrees with the plain commands of 
our Lord is to be preferred to that which clearly militates 
against it. 

With this rule steadily in view, let us now go into a careful 
examination of what the Apostle Paul has to say on this im- 
portant matter. That which bears most directly upon it and 
which includes the passages in dispute is found in his first 
epistle to the Corinthians (vii. 10-15). For the sake of con- 
venient reference it is here quoted in full: ‘And unto the 
married I command, yet not I, but the Lord. Let not the 
wife depart from her husband. But and if she depart, let her 

VOL. IX, 47 
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remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband ; and let 
not the husband put away his wife. But to the rest speak I, 
not the Lord: If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, 
and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her 
away. And the woman which hath a husband that believeth 
not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave 
him. For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, 
and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband; else 
were your children unclean, but now are they holy. But if the 
unbelieving depart, let him depart. A brother or a sister is 
not under bondage in such cases; but God hath called us to 
peace,” or as it reads in the margin in peace. 

Two very different and distinct cases, it will be perceived, 
are here dealt with; that in which both the parties were Chris- 
tians, and that in which only the one was a believer and the 
other a heathen or idolater. 

Corinth, it is to be remembered, was of all the cities of 
Greece the most dissolute. Her principal divinity, or as in 
later times it would have been called, her patron saint, was the 
goddess Venus. The temple of this goddess occupied the most 
conspicuous height of the city, and her shrines abounded on 
every hand. Morality, social purity in particular, was conse- 
quently at a sad discount. In reference to the relation of the 
sexes there was absolutely no public conscience. The utmost 
license prevailed. Every one did what seemed good in his 
own eyes. Marriage was a simple matter of convenience, 
entered upon and terminated alone at the will or the whim of 
the parties. The wife or the husband was shuffled off on the 
slightest provocation,—with as little thought as one would cast 
off a worn out garment. This was a common practice, which 
involved no disgrace, no unfavorable comment. It can hardly 
be regarded strange, therefore, that among such a people thus 
trained, some of those who had but just been brought to the 
knowledge and acceptance of the gospel should, through 
ignorance or something worse, be found following the old cus- 
tom—sundering the marriage tie from the most. insufficient 
considerations. And this it was that formed the first case 
which the apostle had to meet. You are asked to notice how 
he meets it. Is it by relaxing at all the Master’s law of 
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divorce? Is it not rather by holding these Corinthian converts 
firmly to its observance in spite of their bad training and their 
debauched consciences? Does he not virtually say to them, 
“Tf you will be Christians you must resolutely undertake to 
obey the commands of Christ, however contrary they may 
happen to be to your present inclinations or your fancied con- 
venience?” Hear him. What could be plainer? “And unto 
the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord. Let not the 
wife depart from her husband. But and if she depart, let her 
remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband ; and let 
not the husband put away his wife.” A simple repetition in 
his own language of the Master’s well-known law. No per- 
mission of divorce because of desertion but directly the con- 
trary. Nothing, it will be observed, is here said of adultery as 
a just cause of divorce, because that was not the case then in 
hand, the apostle was dealing not with such cases but with 
those sunderings of the marriage relation which are for causes 
of less gravity. And of these cases he plainly says to the 
departing one, “ You must be reconciled or remain unmarried.” 

But how about the other party ‘the one departed from for 
these reasons? Must he too remain unmarried? That is not, 
it is true, here expressly stated; possibly because the case 
which called out the advice did not require it, the woman only 
having left her husband with the intention of marrying again, 
while no such purpose was manifested on the part of the hus- 
band. But be that as it may, the apostle’s silence on this point 
is certainly not to be urged as an argument for any such liberty 
given to the deserted. To determine that, recourse must be 
had to the law of the Master, to which the apostle here so 
plainly defers. The import of that law has already been 
noticed. ‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, except for 
fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery ; 
and he that marrieth her that is put away committeth adul- 
tery.” By which it is plainly evident that this prohibition of 
remarriage in the law, under these circumstances, was meant to 
include the innocent as well as the guilty. 

Does this seem hard? Well, it seemed so to the disciples ; 
and, in their subsequent private interview with the Master, 
they frankly confessed it. “If the case of the man be so with 
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his wife,” said they, “it is not good to marry.” But did that 
move him from his position? Did it induce him to relax at 
all the rigor of the law? Far otherwise. It only drew from 
him the announcement that to receive this, in common with all 
other deep spiritual truths, requires a clear insight into the 
high and holy aims of the kingdom he came to establish. The 
ugly fact is, that sin, all sin, is hard in its results. It is hard 
upon the individual who commits it, and it is often hard upon 
those who are intimately connected with him. That is una- 
voidable, a part of God’s all-wise plan concerning us ; among 
the strongest incentives to obedience. It has therefore to be 
endured, on the principle that it is better that one member 
suffer than that the whole body perish ; or in this case better 
that the hardship of remaining unmarried, if it be a hardship, 
should be borne by the forsaken party than that the sacred 
oneness of the married relation, upon which such vast interests 
depend, should be violated. Besides, no bar like that of 
another marriage is to be interposed to the reconciliation which 
might afterwards be sought. 

The other case which the apostle had to deal with was 
different, and has been attended with somewhat more difficulty 
of interpretation. It was the separation of husband and wife 
because of a disagreement in religion. It contained two feat- 
ures: first, the seruple which might naturally arise in the mind 
of a conscientious Christian as to the lawfulness of living in 
the close relation of marriage with an idolater ; and secondly, 
what was to be done when the idolatrous party voluntarily 
withdrew. 

Now, with reference to both of these cases it is to be ob- 
served, the apostle, in giving his decision, expressly disclaims 
any authority derived from the Master. He simply professes 
to utter his own individual opinion. ‘“ But to the rest speak I, 
not the Lord.” And yet it isnot to be disguised, the opinion 
he gives is the opinion of an inspired apostle, and therefore 
deserving the profoundest consideration. As to the first, his 
decision is, that this disagreement in religion is no sufficient 
cause of separation, provided the idolatrous person is willing 
to remain. “If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, 
and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her 
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away. And the woman that hath a husband that believeth 
not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave 
him.” And for this decision he proceeds to give as a reason 
substantially this: that the Christian character of the one 
throws its hallowed influence over the other, and over the 
children. And now as to the other contingency—that in 
which the unbeliever is unwilling to remain, the direction is, 
“Let him depart.” Let no violent effort be made to detain 
him. A brother or a sister is not in bondage in such cases, but 
God has called us in peace. 

Does this voluntary desertion, in the apostle’s estimation, 
authorize a divorce with the right of re-marriage to the inno- 
cent party? That is the grave question which here confronts 
us. This question obviously turns upon the interpretation to 
be given to the words, “a brother or a sister is not in bondage 
in such cases.” 

Now let all be granted that is claimed by the advocates of a 
double ground of divorce, that it is the intention of the apostle, 
in these words, to authorize the deserted party to marry again. 
It is to be observed, that the liberty given can obviously ex- 
tend no farther than is warranted by the case in hand. What 
is that case? Why, it is simply that of a Christian who, be- 
eause of his Christianity, has been deserted by his heathen or 
idolatrous companion. The permission of re-marriage, if any 
there be, must clearly be confined to “such cases.” The apos- 
tle speaks of no others. There is no evidence that he has any 
others in mind. The liberty granted, on the supposition that 
such liberty is granted, can therefore, obviously, have no appli- 
cation to persons, like us, under very different circumstances, 
dwelling in a community where no such marriage of a Chris- 
tian with an idolater is possible. For all the permission here 
supposed to be given, then, we must still be held to the old 
rule. 

But against this interpretation of the apostle’s intent, there 
is certainly a very strong presumption in the marked deference 
he has just shown to the Master’s authority. It is hardly to be 
supposed, that in the very next breath, he will venture to 
ignore that authority by proclaiming a law of divorce directly 
in opposition to it. The Master’s law, as it has been seen, un- 
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questionably forbids, in express terms, the sundering of the 
marriage tie, with the liberty of re-marriage to the innocent 
party, for any such cause as is here mentioned,—simple deser- 
tion. Nothing but actual adultery, according to that law, can 
avail for such a separation. Unless, then, it can be clearly 
shown, that the apostle intended to formulate an entirely new 
law of divorce of his own, on his individual responsibility, in 
direct opposition to the one laid down by the Master, we are 
certainly prepared to receive with favor any other interpreta- 
tion of his words which does not involve this contradiction. 
“A brother or a sister is not under bondage in such cases.” 
Is it necessary to assume, as it is very generally assumed by 
those who advocate the double ground of divorce, that the 
bondage here referred to means the marriage bond? Observe 
that the word used is not bond, but bondage, dedovdwrae, slavery, 
the most abject slavery; not dedera, which in other places 
(27th and 39th verses of this same chapter, and Rom. vii. 2) is 
used by this apostle to designate the marriage relation. The 
marriage relation, God’s own ordinance for the conservation of 
society !—can that, under any proper view of it, ever right- 
fully be called a state of bondage or slavery? Something 
quite different from that must therefore be referred to where 
this word is used concerning it. Is it said that the reference is 
to the obligation to remain single or unmarried after the deser- 
tion of a companion? But is that to be regarded as such a 
hardship as may properly be expressed by this term bondage or 
slavery? Where is the man or the woman who would not 
blush to admit as much as that? Is it not rather accounted by 
many as a state of freedom? And has not this very apostle, 
in the present straitened circumstances of the church, just 
recommended it, in but a few sentences previous, to those who 
were still unmarried, and therefore free to do it? There is, 
certainly, then, a very strong presumption against any interpre- 
tation of these words which shall require him to speak of the 
condition alluded to as a bondage under which a brother or a 
sister is not to be held. Must not this bondage be rather found 
in the obligation which the deserted Christian party may have 
supposed himself to be under to institute and continue the use 
of all possible means, even the most violent, to secure the re- 
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turn of the departed one? In that, it may be readily seen, 
there would necessarily be something very much akin to slavery ; 
that which would keep the poor man or woman in a state of 
constant turmoil and strife. Do not the words which follow : 
“but God hath called us in peace”—seem to point to this, 
rather than the other ? 

The apostle’s direction to a brother or sister placed in these 
unfortunate circumstances, seems then to be this: You are not 
required to submit to any such prolonged vexation and trouble 
for the sake of the well-nigh hopeless prospect of bringing 
back your idolatrous companion either to yourself or to the 
truth of the gospel; but you are quietly to accept the situa- 
tion as a part of God’s disciplinary plan concerning you for 
your spiritual profit. This interpretation seems to be in 
perfect harmony with the apostle’s train of thought, while at 
the same time it preserves his allegiance to the Master’s 
teachings. 

Is it asked why the Master restricts divorce with the right of 
marrying again to the single cause of adultery? The reason 
for this, in common with most of his commands, it is to be 
acknowledged, is not given. And yet to a careful and candid 
consideration it is not difficult to find. It lies in the transcend- 
ent importance of the family relation; the importance of pre- 
serving that sacred relation in its integrity. The human race 
were evidently not designed to herd together promiscuously, 
like the beasts that perish, but to have their being and work 
out their destiny in an organized society. In no other condi- 
tion, obviously, could their high capabilities be developed. 
But society is plainly based upon the family. In that is found 
the unit of its existence. In that is born and nurtured those 
affections and principles which furnish the cement that holds it 
together. Whatever strikes at the integrity of the family, 
therefore, strikes also at society itself—at its very life. 

Now what is there that so effectually subverts the family as 
this crime of adultery? Desertion may indeed disturb it, just 
as death does. But in spite of that, the family life may still 
flow on. And if neither party is allowed to contract another 
marriage, there always remains the cheering hope that the de- 
parted one, tired of wandering and home-sick, may at length 
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return to the deserted hearth-stone, to resume the thread of 
family life thus temporarily broken. But the crime of adult- 
ery—what is there to mitigate that? How thoroughly does it 
obliterate, at once and forever, every vestige of all those deli- 
cate sentiments upon which the family is built. Distrust now 
takes the place of confidence, hatred of love. The alienation 
is complete; and that without the remotest possibility of a 
reconciliation. How can the dishonored husband or wife ever 
welcome back to their embrace the paramour of another’s lust? 
The thing is impossible, absurd. From it the very deepest in- 
terests of our nature revolt. And the children,—quite as dis- 
astrous must it prove to them; to all that fraternal sympathy 
and concord which are the natural and beautiful outgrowth of 
an unquestioned consanguinity. Never can they be to each 
other as if no such dark suspicion as to the reality or purity of 
their relationship had come in to distract and divide them. The 
person who is the guilty cause of all this mischief and misery 
may therefore well be visited with a penalty accorded to no 
one else; cut off from the very possibility of a return to the 
family so deeply injured; and the party so sorely sinned 
against allowed to build again, as best he may, the shattered 
walls of his demolished home. 

What then is the result of our investigations in reference to 
this important matter. It may be summed up in a few words. 
It is this: that, while to those who in the married relation can- 
not for grave reasons agree it may be permitted to live apart ; 
divorce, with the liberty of marrying again to the innocent 
party, is not allowed, except for the one cause of incontinence. 
This is emphatically the Christian rule, every departure from 
which involves the great and dreadful crime of adultery. 

And here the task undertaken at the outset naturally ends. 
The indulgence of the reader, however, is craved to a few 
words in conclusion. 

It will have been perceived that in arguing this question no 
allusion has been made to authorities outside the Word of God. 
The Protestant right of private interpretation has alone been 
exercised, as it always must be in cases like this which involve 
personal responsibility. The result to which we have come is 
therefore worthy of acceptance only so far as there shall be 
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found the force of reason and truth in it. But before the sub- 
ject is left, it ought to be said in all frankness, that since the 
Reformation, the drift of Protestant opinion on this subject 
has been decidedly the other way. Nearly all the old confes- 
sions and commentaries admit of two Scriptural grounds of 
divorce, viz: willful desertion and incontinence. But during 
the present century the tide has evidently been turning. The 
drift of the best modern criticism has been decidedly towards 
the latter as the one only cause for which a dissolution of the 
marriage tie is to be allowed. It began, in this country, so 
far as we are informed, with that eminent man, President 
Dwight, of Yale College, who died in 1817; and he has since 
been followed by others; especially by his kinsman and suc- 
cessor, ex-President Woolsey, clarum et venerabile nomen. 
This distinguished publicist and scholar many years ago pub- 
lished a series of articles in the Vew Englander, on the sub- 
ject of divorce, that were afterwards collected in a volume, 
in which he presents the view that is held by the best German 
exegetes and scholars, such men as Meyer, DeWette, and Nean- 
der. ‘“ Protestant exegesis,” says Neander, “has understood the 
apostle (I. Cor. vii. 15) to the effect that in such a case”—that 
of desertion by an idolatrous companion—“ the Christian party 
would be authorized to enter into a new marriage. But this is 
not at all contained in the words. The apostle simply means, 
that in things pertaining to religious conviction, no one ought 
to be the slave of another; that the Christian partner cannot be 
forced to stay with the heathen, if the latter will not allow to 
the other the exercise of his religious convictions. In such 
circumstances, a separation may be allowed ; but of an allowance 
to contract another marriage, there is not a word here said.”* 
The National Council of the Congregational Churches in this 
country, it may be added, in both of its last two sessions, has 
virtually, by its resolutions, placed itself on record to the same 
effect—the affirmation of the single cause of divorce; thus 
plainly reversing any supposed sanction that may have been 
given to the opposite view by former councils in adopting, as 
substance of doctrine, those ancient confessions which clearly 

* Neander, as quoted by ex-President Woolsey in his book on Divorce, 
p. 79. 
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contain it. As much as this is thought to be due both to the 
subject and to the reader. 

It only remains to be added, that if the view taken of this 
subject is correct, the fruitful source of the present loose prac- 
tices in reference to divorce, which are so deeply to be de- 
plored, as well as the remedy, will be easy to find. These 
practices may all be traced directly to a departure from the let- 
ter of the Master’s law, authorized by our Protestant fathers 
through a mistaken interpretation of the apostle’s language in 
the seventh chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians, 
This, in common with all other infractions of the divine law, 
has proved like the letting out of waters. The smallest orifice 
in a dam, made by the tiniest animal, does not remain stationary, 
but, if let alone, continues to enlarge at every successive mo- 
ment; until, at length, the entire structure is undermined and 
carried away, and all the adjacent country inundated. Pre- 
cisely so has it been in the case before us. From that small 
beginning, that one concession to the strictness of the Master's 
law of divorce which authorizes a deserted husband or wife to 
contract another marriage, this great inundation of social im- 
morality and impurity, of which complaint is so justly made, 
has evidently come. How is it to be stopped? the flood-gates 
closed? Is there any other way, than by a return to a thor- 
ough recognition of the Master’s inflexible law of marriage— 
its absolute inviolability, except for the one heinous offense 
which he names? Desertion! Willful desertion! which has 
been raised to such an eminence—what is that, that it should 
be thought worthy to stand alone along side of adultery? Is 
it not by far outranked by many other causes that might be 
named {—in comparison with which it would be an unspeak- 
able blessing? For a wife to be obliged to live with a misera- 
ble, besotted husband, utterly unfitted by his debaucheries for 
the performance of any of the high duties of the head of a 
family, a perfect moth upon her hard earnings—is not that in- 
comparably worse than desertion? In every such case that 
comes under our observation, do we not instinctively say, Oh, 
that he would take himself off! And so the list might be 
enlarged, until it should grow to‘enormous dimensions, and the 
flood-gates, as now, be thrown wide open. And what is it but 
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in just this way, by just such reasonings, that the list has been 
enlarged? Because divorce has been allowed for desertion, it 
has been also allowed for other things which are evidently 
uite as bad, or even worse. Where then lies our safety ; the 
safety of the family, and of all that is dear in our Christian 
civilization? Does it not lie alone in a speedy retreat to the 
one sole ground of divorce laid down by the Master in his law ? 
And upon what are we to depend for that? Can anything 
else be depended on, under Gd, but the Christian Church ? 
What is it but the church that ~ives tone to society !—that 
forms the public conscience and sii, ’- ihe current morality ¢ 
Were the church, then,—all who bear the Curistian name—with 
uited voice to fix its ban of condemnation upon every dev- 
iation from the letter of the Master’s law in this respect, 
who can doubt that the evils of an easy divorce would speedily 
begin to disappear? May God, in his abundant mercy, open 
the eyes of his church universal to their duty and their oppor- 


tunity in this momentous matter. 
Pio R. Hur. 
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Articte IV.—THE NEW METHOD OF CHURCH 
DISCIPLINE. 


Ir is a dictum of high authority throughout the greater part 
of Christendom, that while church dogma, once formulated, is 
“irreformable,” church discipline, on the contrary, is subject 
to be modified, from time to time, at the discretion of the gov- 
erning part of the church. But it is a dictum which Protes- 
tantism, and especially Puritan Protestantism, has been gravely 
reluctant to accept. Puritanism has reckoned the system of 
mutual duty awong Christians in the community of believers 
to be quite as much a part of the jus divinwm as the system of 
theological truth. And even in later times, when it has come 


clearly to recognize that the attempt to adjust all the pins of . 


the Christian tabernacle after a supposed pattern of church- 
order that had been showed in the mount is an attempt that 
may be overdone, there are not many, even of the most ad- 
vanced innovators, who would deliberately assert the right of 
departing, in the administration of church affairs, from those 
great canons of mutual duty laid down in the New Testament 
and recognized by the constant assent, if not the consistent 
practice, of Christian people generally as being an integral 
part of Christian morality. 

But yet any one who will thoughtfully compare the course 
of church government in this country, at the present day, in 
even the most strenuously conservative of Protestant denomi- 
nations, with the procedures of two or three hundred years 
ago, will recognize, albeit under similar phrases and formulas, 
a difference that is nothing less than revolutionary. Contrast, 
for example, the administration of the discipline of the church 
against heretics, under the guidance of the very founder of the 
Reformed discipline, at Geneva, with the processes in the 
American Presbyterian Church, within a few years, against Mr. 
White and Mr. McLean. In the earlier cases, an awful sense 
of the solemn importance of the business, and of the wicked- 
ness of the alleged offense ; an unmistakable consciousness on 
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the part of the tribunal that it was the church of Christ and 
held the keys of that kingdom. In these contemporary cases, 
on the contrary, a consciousness in the judicatory that it is not 
the church of Christ at all, but only a sect; that it does not 
pretend to exclude from Christian ordinances and the exercise 
of the ministry, and from the fellowship of Christians; but 
only from free access to certain pulpits, and from special terms 
of fellowship with a certain set of Christians. The culprit is 
given to understand that he is held in the very highest affec- 
tion and esteem as a Christian brother, and if he is convicted 
and deposed, he is assured that it is meant only in a Pickwickian 
sense, and that the good wishes and prayers of his judges will 
follow him to new “ fields of usefulness.” They do not in the 
least mean that he is not an excellent minister of the gospel, 
as good as they are, or better, but only that he is not one of 
those Christians of a particular stripe or pattern whom they 
are trying to collect in an organization by themselves, separate 
from other Christians. Is it not obvious that this conception 
of church discipline takes away all its horrors—we might per- 
haps say, all its seriousness ¢ 

But the change in the character of church discipline in our 
land and time is not wholly in the direction of mitigation. 
Doubtless it has made it highly improbable that in the present 
state of society such tragedies as those of Valentine Gentilis 
and Michael Servetus will be reénacted. But by just so much 
es it is felt that the censure of heretical pravity pronounced by 
an American sect is rather a mild form of annoyance than an 
awful and overwhelming infliction, by just so much will there 
be a tendency to inflict it lightly and unadvisedly, and without 
those serious and anxious precautions provided for in the 
church-order of the New Testament. So that our immunity 
from the solemn and tragical trials which in the early days of 
the Reformed churches terminated sometimes at the stake or 
block, is offset in part by the tendency to reckless and irrespon- 
sible charges of heresy, and to trials without the serious and 
charitable precautions prescribed in the Christian law, or even 
to condemnation without trial, and the attempt by private 
hands to execute penalty by means of published denunciation. 
It is natural enough that one whose notion of heresy is that it 
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consists in disagreeing with his party, and of deposition, that 
it means exclusion from his clique, should get into the habit of 
“striking and beating his fellow-servant” with charges and 
threats of this sort, and not really mean much by it beyond a 
sort of rough joke, and sincerely wonder that any should take 
serious offense at it. It does not seem to him that such grave 
preliminary steps as are distinctly prescribed in the New Testa- 
ment for this exact case can be intended to apply to sucha 
trifling matter. They might be appropriate enough when ex- 
communication meant isolation from Christian fellowship, and 
conviction of heresy was equivalent to silencing from the work 
of the ministry; but why make so much fuss over what 
amounts to little more than a public and official hint to your 
Christian brother to transfer his membership to the church 
around the corner, or to connect himself, without suffering the 
slightest loss of public respect, with some such eminently re- 
spectable body as the Unitarians or the Episcopalians ¢ 

An enterprising clergyman, for instance, by some superior 
means of information, or superior learning and acumen, or 
loftier devotion to the interests of truth, has the luck to dis- 
cover among his neighbors one lurking in the disguise of a 
Christian minister, and held in very exceptional esteem and 
love both for his work’s sake and for his own, who is really an 
atrocious and soul-destroying heretic, holding and openly advo- 
eating doctrines “repulsive and shocking,” “in broad conflict 
with what are called evangelical views, and with the faith of 
the Christian church,” “wholly at variance with the creeds, 
faith, and preaching of all the great evangelical bodies,”— 
doctrines not only “ powerless,” but “tending to produce con- 
tention and division” and “infinite mischief,’—doctrines the 
preaching of which not only has an “inevitable tendency to 
encourage men in sin and impenitence,” but being approved is 
“ already producing these effects.” The discoverer is conscien- 
tiously “of opinion that a preacher of such doctrines” ought 
not to be suffered to continue in the pulpit and the fellowship 
to which he has gained a place. 

What, now, is the course of duty which one ought to pursue 
who has made so painful a discovery? We waive the question 
whether or not there has been anything wrong in the fact of 
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his coming to such a settled conviction to the disadvantage of 
his neighbor ; but the conviction being there, what ought he 
to do about it? In different systems of church order there 
may be difference in the phraseology of the answer to this 
question, but in all systems that pretend to be constructed on a 
Scriptural pattern, the substance of the answer must be the 
same. He is suffering from the hurt of the daughter of Zion. 
He is offended when the weak brethren are thus made to stum- 
ble. Thus aggrieved, he cannot be excused from the plain 
duty which his conviction of the dreadful facts imposes on 
him. There may be many things to make him shrink from 
the task. It may seem invidious for him to assume the atti- 
tude of complainant toward a neighbor minister; it may seem 
like an assumption on his part of superior erudition, or perspi- 
cacity, or zeal for the truth, for him to proceed in the case, 
when men quite as near and as responsible and as competent to 
judge, and quite as well esteemed for their fidelity to duty, see 
no reason for proceeding. But such considerations must not 
dissuade him, convinced as he is, from that course of duty 
toward the offending brother which is divinely prescribed, and 
which, undertaken in the right spirit, is neither unfriendly 
nor unfraternal. He has no alternative but to seek a private 
interview in which to go over the subject of grievance, with 
the honest effort to “ gain his brother.” This failing, he must 
renew the effort, reinforced by other brethren ; and not until 
these efforts have been exhausted without success, is he at last 
to bring the matter to a hearing in which, giving just oppor- 
tunity to set forth both sides of the case, the tribunal of the 
church shall render a decision which is not to be despised with- 
out putting one’s self thereby outside of the circle of its fellow- 
ship. Only thus, “after the first and second admonitions,” 
may even “a man that is a heretic” be rejected. 

But in actual practice, this method of procedure, which has 
been thought to bear on its very face the marks of a divine 
wisdom and charity, and which was accepted by the fathers of 
New England as of binding authority under the law of Christ 
and the apostles, has been found by some zealous people to be 
extremely unsatisfactory in its working. It seems to them be- 
set all along with elements of uncertainty. 
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To begin with, there is the embarrassing requirement of the 
visit to the offending brother “ between him and thee alone.” 
Of course this ought not to be a hindrance to any earnest and 
faithful man, in a concern involving the interests of truth and 
of the church. But as human nature is, even when partially 
sanctified, this requirement is a real and actual hindrance; in- 
somuch that, if there could be found no way of evading it, it 
might easily happen that many an erring brother would go on 
to his life’s end preaching the gospel and ministering its 
consolations, who might otherwise be harried by a most salu- 
tary and vexatious system of annoyances, well calculated to 
strike terror into timid minds. 

But supposing the natural shrinking of even a zealous and 
earnest clergyman from such a personal visit to have been 
overcome, he is even then only on the threshold of uncertain- 
ties. There are several contingencies, any one of which may 
defeat the great object in view. The visitor may find himself 
to have been mistaken in the facts, or in his understanding cf 
them. Or, by his strong reasons and forcible way of putting 
them, he may “ gain his brother,” and then the fat is all in the 
fire. Or his brother may gain him—a very common and grave 
peril, for your heretic is notoriously apt to be of a persuasive 
and winsome nature. 

And then, these several mischances being well escaped, they 
have all to be encountered again, with three-fold risks, in the 
perils of “the second admonition.” And if, post tot discrim- 
ama tutus, the defender of the faith shall succeed in haling his 
brother, at last, before the competent tribunal, then arises the 
most vexatious difficulty of all—the necessity of proving his 
case to the satisfaction of a body of men of whom he is not 
sure in advance that they are on his side, and who are liable to 
the misleading and demoralizing influence of hearing the other 
side of the case before pronouncing judgment. This necessity 
of convincing an impartial tribunal is really the most disheart- 
ening thing about the whole business. For it happens, per- 
haps not invariably, but in multitudes of instances, that the 
exceptionally pious and perspicacious man whose zeal for truth 
has been rewarded by the triumphant discovery, under all his 
disguises, of a dangerous heretic, has succeeded in detecting 
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symptoms of the same malady in his brethren generally, and is 
in a chronic state of suspicion of other people’s orthodoxy. 
“So many of our preachers and professors,” he laments, “en- 
deavor to substitute the speculations of German rationalism 
for the old evangelical and scriptural doctrines.” “ Important 
councils are approving it.” “ At what are our preachers and 
theologians aiming?’ How absurd, to ask one in this state of 
mind to carry his case to court, when in his inmost soul he be- 
lieves that the judges are involved in the same crime with the 
culprit! The foundations are destroyed, and what shall the 
righteous do? Is there nothing for him but to seek out some 
sequestered juniper tree, beneath which to practice, without 
accompaniment, the Aria from Elijah, “I have been very jeal- 
ous for the Lord; and I, even I only, am left?” 

It is to meet this really distressing exigency, that the new 
method of discipline has been devised. It was required to 
avoid, first, the necessity, so irksome to a sensitive man, of 
holding personal conference with the person incriminated ; 
secondly, the risks that a promising case might (in the phrase 
of Sir Lucius O’Trigger) be “ spoiled by explanation ;” thirdly, 
the requirement, sometimes so fatally embarrassing, of finding 
one or two persons as associates ; and finally, the necessity of 
proving the case before a third party that should hear both 
sides. 

Perhaps nothing could have been devised better fitted to sat- 
isfy all these difticult conditions at once, than the Procedure 
by Pamphlet and Post-office, by which a single righteous man 
is enabled at his own discretion, to indict, arraign, try, convict, 
sentence, and punish. It consists first, in making out and 
printing in large numbers a full ex parte statement of the 
grounds of condemnation, with the quotation of scraps, shreds, 
and phrases from the writings of the accused, so chosen as to 
give a highly unfavorable impression of him, and interlarded 
with the righteous man’s inferences to the still further dispar- 
agement of his brother’s intellectual, moral, and professional 
character; and secondly in sending these, by the Post-Office, 
all over the country, to those with whom it is most to the 
interest of the accused to stand well, as his professional breth- 
ren and his personal friends, or to persons of influence in his 
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parish. Other means ancillary to the Post Office may be re. 
sorted to at discretion, such as the employment of the smal] 
boy to push the pamphlet into people’s hands on opportune 
oceasions near the domicile of the accused. But after all the 
Post Office is the. best reliance, and vigorously used, will be 
found effective, and sufficient. 

The objections against this powerful weapon for the defense 
of the faith will be found in many cases (in accordance with a 
well known Hudibrastic sentiment) to proceed from those who 
have felt the edge of it. But that is no reason why they should 
not be fairly considered. ‘ 

1. First, it is objected that this course among Christian 
brethren is explicitly forbidden by the law of Christ. On the 
contrary, it has a great advantage at this very point. It has 
often happened that a Turk in good and regular standing in 
Islam, being found in a state of ebriety and reproached with 
the law of the prophet against wine, has turned upon his ad- 
versaries with overwhelming effect by defying them to point 
to a single verse in the Koran that forbids the use of brandy. 
Doubtless no man who pretends to the name of Christian would 
dare intimate to a meeting of the church that his brother was 
guilty of heresy, without first having scrupulously fulfilled the 
prescribed condition of “the first and second admonitions,” 
But is that any reason why he should not advertise hin on 
sight, without warning, in the local newspaper? Where is the 
text that forbids that? Is there not something providential in 
the fact that in all the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, there 
should be no allusion either to the Post Office or to the print- 
ing-press, to hinder a good man from employing either of them 
at his discretion for the glory of God and the -protection of the 
church against heretics? And even supposing that the law of 
the New Testament could be so construed as to forbid the pro- 
cedure in question, what are the interests of morality compared 
with the interests of doctrine? When interests are in conflict, 
it needs no Sanchez or Liguori to tell us that the less must 
yield to the greater. 

2. Of like nature with the first objection is the pretence that 
the Procedure by Pamphlet and Post Office is forbidden by 
the principles of honor. But it is entitled to even less consid- 
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eration. What evangelical Christian—truly evangelical, and 
untainted by the sophistries of “ German rationalism ”—is go- 
ing to allow himself to be affected by an argument which is 
used by worldlings to justify duelling and gambling? One 
who is disposed to be squeamish on points like this, is little 
fitted for the work which some people think has got to be done 
by somebody if the church is to be saved from going to the 
dogs. 

3. The objection against the new mode of procedure in dis- 
cipline, that it is dangerous, has much more show of reason. 
It does seem, at first blush, as if there were serious risks in- 
yolved in sanctioning the principle that any conscientious per- 
son is at liberty, without warning or consultation or trial, to 
put into actual execution the Penalty by Pamphlet and Post 
Office against the personal and professional reputation of his 
fellow-servant. If this sort of thing is to be sanctioned, what 
man will be safe from intolerable annoyance? Such is the ery 
of alarm, proceeding, not impossibly, in some cases, from a con- 
sciousness of not being wholly safe from the suspicion of hav- 
ing departed from the ways of thinking of the fathers in a 
direction which some watchful brother may disapprove. The 
alarm that has such an origin is rather an honor to the new 
code than a reproach. Is it not well that any brother who is 
inwardly tempted to supplement by his own thinking or study 
the precious legacy of truth that we have received from our 
pious ancestors, should be warned of the grave perils to his 
reputation and even his livelihood, that may overtake him in a 
moment, without warning, at the hands of any indignant bro- 
ther who has dollars enough to spare for printing and postage 
stamps, and the self-sacrificing virtue to devote them to so 
good a cause? Is it any real kindness to the tempted to make 
the way of such transgression less rough and perilous? 

No! the real objection to the new procedure is the danger 
which it involves to the person, not against whom, but by 
whom, it is used. It is a most keen and double-edged blade 
against the insidious enemies of the truth, but it has no safe 
handle by which to take hold of it without danger of hurting 
one’s hands. It is a gun of immense bore, but kicks viciously, 
and has been known to blow out at the breech with fatal effect 
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on the gunners; in which case the heartless world has no com- 
fort to offer except some hackneyed quotation about “the 
engineer and his petard.” Even the most orthodox will some- 
times leave their volunteer champion to writhe on the horns of 
a pitiless dilemma—‘“ if you have got a strong case, why don’t 
you prosecute it? if a weak one, why don’t you drop it?” As 
for the sympathizers with heresy, little better is to be expected 
of them than to resort to the expedient attempted in vain and 
to his own confusion by the arch-heretic, Servetus, when, 
appealing to the heathen /ew talionis, he demanded that Master 
Jehan Calvin should be put in prison alongside of him, to suf- 
fer the penalty he had intended for his victim, in case he 
should fail to make good his accusations. 

Doubtless there is a defect at this point, in the working of 
the new procedure, for which time and use will find a remedy. 
What form the remedy will take cannot confidently be pre 
dicted. Possibly the way will be, instead of leaving the mat- 
ter wholly to the unprotected responsibility of individual enter- 
prise, for such of the clergy as still remain truly evangelical to 
designate some one of their number, of approved keenness of 
scent and suddenness and sharpness of bite, and consecrate him 
to this sacred work under some appropriate and scriptural title, 
such as Accuser of the Brethren. 

4. We ought not to wonder that there should be found some 
to cavil at the Procedure by Pamphlet and Post Oftice as inef- 
fective. There are those who will even affect to doubt the 
effectiveness of the Maine law. We are told that those against 
whom this form of discipline is directed are very apt to be 
persons so widely known and highly esteemed in love as relig- 
ious teachers, that the pamphlet, however deadly in its aim, 
falls harmless at their feet. But this objection, whatever ele- 
ment of truth it may contain, is really true only with reference 
to that part of the public that has been prejudiced by hearing 
both sides of the question. No matter how widely known and 
honored the object of attack may be, and how much his 
printed writings may be read and admired in all parts of the 
world, it is a very moderate estimate that out of a thousand 
copies of a pamphlet ingeniously constructed so as to represent 
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him as an enemy of the gospel of Christ, and industriously 
pushed about where they will do him the most harm, after the 
largest deductions for copies thrown contemptuously into the 
waste-basket or indignantly into the fire, a good five hundred 
may be relied upon to fall into the soil of good and honest 
hearts that know nothing about the subject from any other 
source, and to bring forth after their kind, to the glory of God 
and the great discomfort of the victim. And who can doubt 
the salutary deterrent effect of this on young men, either as a 
warning to keep out of the Christian ministry altogether, or at 
least to hold their own personal thoughts and convictions under 
rigorous repression as esoteric truth ? 

Still, there is no doubt a measure of justice in the objection 
that the new discipline is lacking in definite, visible effective- 
ness. The person who has been deposed and excommunicated 
by this process sometimes never finds it out, but goes right on, 
for aught he or the public seems to know, in good and regular 
standing. It is in order to meet this difficulty that an ingen- 
ious and persevering attempt has been made to engraft upon 
the American ecclesiastical system the Japanese usage of hari- 
kari. It consists in addressing to the incriminated person a 
solemn and tender appeal to his finer feelings and urging him to 
inflict discipline upon himself. It says to him, for substance: 
“We are fully convinced that you are guilty of heresy; but it 
is going to be extremely inconvenient and embarrassing to us to 
try you and depose you, and it would make a most unpleasant 
scene that ought by all means to be avoided. Besides which, 
if we were to attempt it, the chances are ten to one that the 
case would go against us, and so ‘the last error would be worse 
than the first.’ So will you not, please, for the sake of peace 
(because there are a good many of us who are resolved to make 
trouble if you don’t)—will you not please depose and excom- 
municate yourself from our sect? It really will not hurt you 
much, and there are some excellent denominations in which we 
are sure you would be most welcome and useful—we beg to 
suggest the Unitarians, and the Episcopalians. We would be 
so much obliged to you, and you should go off with a most 
flattering tribute to your high personal qualities. But if you 
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positively decline, we shall be compelled, painful as it may be 
to our feelings, to declare, or at least very distinctly to insinu- 
ate, that we consider you to be no gentleman.” 

It will have to be admitted that up to the present time the 
experiments with this Japanese device have not had an encour- 
aging result. It was faithfully tried for a series of years by 
the “Congregational Quarterly,” with the aid of a small 
pocket instrument called a “Consensus,” that was kept in the 
editor’s private drawer. But we do not remember a single 
instance in which it was not a ghastly failure. The individuals 
thus appealed to responded only with a hard-hearted smile, and 
went on prospering, while the Quarterly grew thin, and at last 
ceased. In the well known words of Goldsmith :— 

; ‘The man recovered of the bite ; 

The dog it was that died.” 

Evidently it will be a long time yet before this tender exotic 
from the Pacific islands can become naturalized in our uncon- 
genial soil. The adherents of the new discipline would do 
well to adopt some device of a more American or at least 
occidental character; and there are indications that something 
of the nature of an ecclesiastical boycott may be attempted, as 
more hopeful in this climate. 

But when all is said, and every point has been conceded that 
can justly be claimed in favor of this new Ratio Discipline 
with which the more boldly innovating spirits among us pro 
pose to supersede the system which the fathers of New 
England derived from the unmistakable commands of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles,—after all, we must con- 
fess a feeling of regret and misgiving as we look back on what 
is being renounced and abandoned, and forward on what is 
likely to succeed to it. We would not be unduly tenacious of 
the ways of our fathers, nor too jealous (if that is possible) for 
the authority of prophets and apostles and of their Lord. But 
we wish we could convey in some inoffensive and effectual 
way, to these eager and headlong reformers who are resolved 
to change things proprio motu “without tarrying for any,” 
some hint of our anxiety lest they may not find it safe to swing 
off from their base in the Scriptures quite so gaily. They are 
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very wise and strong, and very earnest and confident that their 
new devices are going to accomplish great things for the 
Church of Christ in purifying it from error and confirming 
the faith of the saints. But somehow we cannot get over a 
feeling that the old way, the Bible way, is the best way after 
all; and that it will turn out in this case, as in so many before, 
that “the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weak- 


ness of God is stronger than men.” 
L. W. Bacon. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 


Artictt L—A LESSON FROM GERMANY FOR THE 
AMERICAN STUDENT. 


BERLIN is the Mecca of German University students. At the 
present time the number of young men following courses in its 
university is not far from six thousand. Of this large number 
many, as might be expected, are poor and are compelled to give 
private instruction in order to pay their expenses. But work of 
this kind is not very remunerative, and those who live by it have 
a meagre existence. They have no luxuries and no immediate 
expectation of any. 

There are, of course, in the higher American seats of learning, 
many men of the same class. But there is a notable difference 
between the two, which American students in Berlin cannot help 
observing. Whatever the poverty and privation of the German 
students may be, one can seldom find an unhappy person among 
them. They are.enjoying life to the full, and they do not bur- 
den the present with the future. Americans in the same condition 
are, as a rule, depressed and care-worn, intense and forward- 
looking. Frequently they have a deep sense of the risk they are 
taking upon themselves in being educated so much, 

It will be seen at once that the German student has a great 
advantage. Everyone knows that the best work cannot be done 
by those who are not in good health and spirits. But the man 
who permits himself to worry cannot very long have either. 
The result is decreased vitality, and perhaps final inability to 
continue his chosen work. A large number of Americans take 
this educational course and graduate to obscurity because they 
have wasted their energies through over-anxiety and consequent 
unnatural pressure. The young men who go to ruin in this 
manner are generally those from whom the most might have 
been expected. They have, in the main, ambition, energy, and 
ability, and are eager for early results. If they had money and 
could afford to wait, the case would be different. They might 
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then justify deliberation. But being poor they feel that every 
moment of time must be utilized, and that hours spent in pure 
pleasure and recreation would be, for them, an almost criminal 
waste of opportunities. If such men do not sacrifice health and 
lose the capacity for future enjoyment and usefulness, they do 
cripple their lives and permanently lessen their possibilities of 
growth. ‘ 

Those pernicious maxims that stimulate to excessive and un- 
remitting toil in youth and early manhood, for the sake of a 
happy old age, are self-destruction when we look to the end. 
They rob early life of its natural joy, and of those invaluable 
experiences which contribute to healthy human growth, and 
which are the foundation and pre-requisite of subsequent happi- 
ness. To go no deeper, it is enough to remember that age lives 
in the past, and if this was made barren and joyless it reflects its 
vacuity upon the closing years of life. 

Why college and university students are permitted, and en- 
couraged, to break themselves down is a vital question at the 
present time. It is beyond doubt that college officers are to no 
small extent responsible for this deplorable state of affairs, and 
it is a mild statement of the truth to say that such officers are 
unfit for their positions. They were placed there to up-build 
lives, and they blight them. Of what value is an education to 
a physically ruined man? A great deal could, and ought to be 
written on this portion of the subject; but it is enough for the 
present purpose to call attention to the thorough-going reform 
that is needed. 

There is another, not less important, side of the question. 
Society is itself to blame for much of the evil here considered, 
and perhaps, too, that portion of society which least intends it, 
and upon which the suffering most immediately falls. The diffi- 
culty has its root in the ideas that prevail in the communities and 
homes from which the students come. In many of the former 
and nearly all of the latter it is a singular thing for a young man 
to go to college. He at once becomes the centre of comment and 
criticism. He is undertaking a confessedly dangerous and ques- 
tionable experiment. “Is it worth while? Will he turn out 
any better for it?” his friends ask, and some of them hope not. 
The time-sanctioned standards of success are to be applied to 
him, as he very well knows. Will he make more money, will he 
secure a better position in life, will he become more distinguished, 
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than if he had remained at home, and married young? If he 
cannot achieve these supreme ends it were better for him never 
to have seen a college professor. Perhaps his own parents share 
in the common opinion. 

Filled with a sense of what is expected of him, the young man 
goes forth to undertake the struggle. It may be that he is de- 
termined to overstep the narrow limits that his friends put upon 
life. But he has had no experience and his ideas are of the 
crudest sort. He feels it to be his first duty to justify himself 
for the course he has taken. To do this he must give unmistak- 
able evidence of his ability, and he must aim to win a responsible 
position with the least possible loss of time. Assuming that his 
pecuniary means are limited, and the means of such men usually 
are limited, he has this additional and very potent incentive to 
effort. Having all these stimuli to impel him forward, he is 
wanting in that which would make his exertions most effectual, 
He has no comprehensive idea of the meaning and purpose of 
education; he knows only imperfectly, if at all, what a true 
education should confer; and, if he dimly sees the desirable end, 
he is ignorant of the means that will attain it. To expect such 
knowledge of the ordinary youth would be too much. Indeed, it 
is largely that he may gain this very breadth and insight, that 
he is educated at all. But in spite of this obvious fact he will be 
singularly fortunate, in the present state of education, if he finds 
it out before he has done himself serious injury. 

We may go a step farther. Not only in those communities 
where advanced ideas cannot yet fairly be sought—namely, where 
the conditions of existence have been severe, and where there 
have been few missionaries of true light—have the false notions 
already considered, wide currency ; even where culture has pene- 
trated, and where there are at least pretensions of better things, 
the same low standards have in reality wide prevalence. They 
constitute the working hypothesis of life, while the more elevated 
views are reserved for cultivated conversation, and are kept 
sacredly inviolate from the vulgarity of every-day practice. Of 
such a nature is the social environment in which the student must 
grow. 

Considering now his inherited ideas,—those namely of his rela- 
tions and early friends,—and those which he finds practically cur- 
rent in the larger world to which he has come, considering further 
the strong pressure which these united will bring to bear upon 
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him, it is not difficult to realize the strained and unnatural posi- 
tion in which he is placed. The views in question are altogether 
at variance with true scholarship. They set up idols which the 
scholar must never tolerate, and which no one can worship with- 
out degradation. They counsel to haste, which is the fatal pre- 
yentive of solid scholarly growth. They, finally, are in large 
measure the cause of the care-burdened, dispirited look which so 
many of the more earnest American students have, and of that 
early exhausted vitality which compels a number—deplorably and 
alarmingly great—to abandon, at the last moment and just when 
they are ready really to begin life, the aims for which they have 
worked. Such men must spend years, possibly the remainder of 
their lives in the pursuit of that which a false society and false 
ideas of education have caused them to lose. For failures of this 
kind there are few compensations. 

If we examine the matter more closely the injury that society 
as well as the individual suffers will become more apparent. The 
hope of any human organization is in those of its members who 
are elevated above selfish ideas and purposes. From the nature 
of things American society needs virtue of this order to an extra- 
ordinary degree. But if unselfishness and devotion to large ends 
are to be expected of any class of men, it is from the educated. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon this point. Obviously the young 
men who have already sufficiently emancipated themselves from 
the common prejudices to follow under serious difficulties a 
scholar’s life, are the ones to whom we very justly look for a 
growing independence and breadth and devotion, as they become 
more conscious of the real values of life: upon these the strain 
comes. They are the centre of a conflict of forces. Physical 
necessity, the demands of the world for vulgar success, the im- 
pulse to get above the world’s standard, their only partial super- 
iority to this standard as yet, the imperfect light that they 
receive from any source, make their way a difficult one. It 
would be superfluous to ask why they have serious faces, or why 
so many of them break down. They are in the mill that grinds 
young people old with greater certainty than that of which 
Charles Dickens speaks in his “‘ Tale of Two Cities.” 

Society, we have said, is the chief cause of this unfortunate 
state of affairs because of the wrong ideas that are fostered in it 
concerning education and life. It encourages haste which is in- 
compatible with true education. In consequence of this the pre- 
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paration for college is often slighted, and whole subjects are 
frequently “crammed” in a very short time for the sole purpose 
of passing an examination. This, as every one knows, has the 
very lightest educational value. It is extremely unfortunate for 
one to begin his college career in this way. Education is a 
growth, and to no small extent it is a physical process, Many 
seem to forget that nature has any part whatever in what they 
accomplish. They think it necessary to strain to overcome at 
once every intellectual difficulty that stands in their way. The 
idea that the brain, if properly used, matures, and that time 
instead of unnatural effort makes hard things easy, appears never 
to have found lodgment in their minds. From this point of view 
it is brain growth that is to be sought in education, and the 
suicidal course pursued by those who would educate the brain by 
cramming it, becomes painfully evident. One says nothing new 
in asserting that the first principle of all education should be 
thoroughness, and such deliberation as may be necessary to attain 
it. But the practice in all grades of education is so diametrically 
opposed to this, that the principle must be re-emphasized upon 
every possible occasion. The gain of a year or two by this kind 
of haste is often the sacrifice of a successful life, and except in 
rare cases there is loss rather than gain of time in the end. 

This haste in education, however, is but one result of a miscon- 
ception which pervades society throughout, and from which no 
life can escape unmarred. No man can be said really to have 
lived who has not felt the full force of each moment of life while 
it was present. This is deing. It is the whole man feeling his 
own presence and conscious of the powers that are his, Life 
comes from within. Whatever of richness life has is unfolded. 
The external may give material, but all the value and all the joy 
arises from the manner in which the material, the endowed self, 
responds to the outer touch. What then is life? It is the power 
of keen responsiveness. ‘To live is to have the powers of the soul 
emphasizing themselves in their fine and complicated variety. 
We do not make these powers, we simply allow them to act. 
Our cultivation is but the choice of conditions that are favorable 
to the play of self, of these powers. We can but tempt our inner 
richness to manifest itself. Thus every moment, to him who 
understands life, has its own unrivaled value. He will consider 
that he is not living if he attempts to cheat the present of what it 
would contribute. The future has likewise its contribution, but 
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the wise mau knows that it will yield up its treasure upon one 
condition only. What is this treasure of the future? Not what 
men think. It is still the fine reaction of the self, nothing more. 
It could be nothing more. But this is the very thing rejected to- 
day in the hope of something better to-morrow. No profounder 
mistake could be made. There is but one road to the wealth of 
the future, and it lies through the wealth of the present. The 
self has normal experiences for us to-day, it will have still 
others in time to come, but the roots of the latter are in the for- 
mer. We do not perceive that we are striking a blow at our best 
possibilities if we refuse unostentatious daily offerings of spiritual 
life, and yet such is the case. We learn only if we have learned, 
and we shall enjoy only if we have enjoyed. The future grows 
out of the present. If we refuse to attend to the finer accentua- 
tions of the soul-life and turn all its energies to some distant in- 
viting end, we may gain this but it will be only to discover what 
we have lost. We have sought to gain life and have lost it. For 
the best elements of the soul do not survive neglect, and when 
these are gone essential life is gone. It is not that the energies 
must not be concentrated. It is that one must always retain the 
wide consciousness of life as a whole, and remember that concen- 
tration, the accomplishment of a special end, is not primary but 
only secondary. This very concentration is no more for the 
future than for the present. Life is a unity. An injustice to any 
part breaks this unity and is an injustice to the whole. We 
should wish to live completely up to each moment, and thereby 
only shall we give completeness to the final moments. The pre- 
vailing error is to let the fancy of some culminating good destroy 
our present equilibrium. We are shown every day the folly of 
this. We see how little nature cares for those who might appar- 
ently accomplish the most brilliant things. She cuts them off 
pitilessly. It ought to teach us wisdom. It ought to teach us 
that the meaning of life is not comprised in some final act, that 
its deepest value is not to be found in the accomplishment of 
some end. But we are slow to learn, and we refuse to take life 
peacefully. 

Hence it is that a young man does not think that existence 
is worth while until he has won some distinction. It is no 
distinction to live quietly and to grow. This proper unfold- 
ing of ourselves will prepare us for exactly the work that we 
are here to do, the highest of which we are capable; but this 
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counts for nothing if there is not immediate glory in it. We 
determine to do a work for which we were not made, or to 
do it before we are fully ready, which is merely the setting 
of ourselves against forces that were never successfully opposed 
by any mortal. The folly of the thing is stupendous. Be- 
cause our fellowmen cling to their idols we deliberately antag- 
onize the universe. Does it follow because people have preceded 
us in the world by a generation that they are all-wise? The in- 
evitable penalty comes upon us and we see clearly that in our 
hearts we never believed in their teachings—but we make no 
effort to save the coming generation from the same fantastic 
shadow-worship. When people will undertake to reform the 
abuses that lie at their very doors, of which they are clearly con- 
scious, and for which they are therefore largely responsible, we 
may hope for better things. 

How this unnatural atmosphere affects those who have under- 
taken to accomplish ends that require time and collectedness of 
mind, has been shown. It makes them try to serve two masters, 
In consequence of it they throw their own lives into chaos, and 
will leave the mark of imperfection upon whatever they do, 
Thus the evil is perpetuated, and those who, in the next genera- 
tion, turn for instruction and help to these defective products of 
inharmonious forces, become in turn the sufferers. It would be 
possible to trace the inquiry into all departments of life, but this 
cannot be needed. That in the end society itself pays a dear pen- 
alty for nursing its false and frivolous notions, is too evident to 
require further comment. 

MorRIson I. Swirt. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Switu’s Sprnoza AND HIS ENVIRONMENT.*—We have here a 
third translation of Spinoza’s greatest work—his Ethics—into 
English. The three are the only translations into English; they 
seem to have been made in virtual independence, each of the other, 
and they have all appeared within a very recent time, indicating 
a phase in the speculative thought of the day worthy of special 
remark. The first of these translations was by R. Willis, M.D., 
published in London in 1870; the second, by D. D. S., appeared 
in New York in 1876; the last, by Dr. Smith, bearing in its Pre- 
face the date of 1876 as given by himself, is a posthumous publi- 
cation and has just appeared. 

Dr. Smith’s translation has the guaranty of fidelity and accu- 
racy which his eminence as one of the most thorough scholars, 
profound and acute thinkers, and eloquent writers of the times 
insures to it. His critical essay with which he introduces the 
translation, filling nearly one-half of the volume, is a most inter- 
esting and valuable contribution to philosophic thought. 

We cannot believe that there is not some good reason for this 
remarkable coincidence in the turning of deep thinkers to the 
speculations of Spinoza. This reason, we think, may be found in 
the recent developments both in physical science and in philoso- 
phy proper. The antagonisms or at least the antagonizing ten- 
dencies manifesting themselves in these two fields of investigation 
are driving those who believe in the perfect harmony of all truth 
and knowledge to a careful research after the sources from which 
these antagonisms have sprung. The doctrine of Spinoza, who 
must be reckoned among the very foremost of philosophic thinkers 
and be held in the highest estimation for moral purity and relig- 
ious devotion, as well as for clear, profound, systematic thought 
trained to its best in most patient toil and comprehensive learn- 
ing, although it is summarily but a thorough-going pantheism, 
will yet at this day give to few if any serious trouble. The hu- 
man mind and heart revolt agaiast such teaching as subversive of 

* Spinoza and his Environment; a Critical Essay, with a Translation of the 
Ethics. By Henry Smita, D.D., LL.D., late Professor in Lane Theological 
Seminary. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1886. 8vo, pp. clxxix., 244. 
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all piety, all morality, because it is subversive of all personality, 
all freedom in God or man, and so reduces the human spirit, and 
indeed the divine Spirit as well, to the rule of the most absolute 
fatalism. Spinoza was pure and saintly, indeed godly, in spirit 
and character, not by reason of his intellectual romancings, but in 
spite of them. It may be said of him that his soul so longed for 
God, to be one with him, that, intellectually, he lost himself in 
God and at the same time lost God in the dark abysses of fate, 
The pantheism and the fatalism of Spinoza’s teachings have been 
so utterly exploded that the study of his writings can occasion 
little danger of misleading in those directions. The study of 
Spinoza at the present time will be profitable as an exemplar of 
candid, clear, profound, logical thinking in his way or method of 
thought. His definitions are worthy of study, for their precision 
and exactness, often for their deep truth, more for their con- 
strained harmony with the fundamental doctrine. But it is the 
method of Spinoza which now invites careful examination—the 
real nature and character of this method and its influence on all 
subsequent scientific and philosophic speculation down to the 
present time. It is accordingly to this—the method of Spinoza— 
to which Dr. Smith gives commanding attention. The critical 
essay is for this reason a most inviting study to all interested in 
the advance of sound knowledge. 

The essay is well denominated by the author “the environment 
of Spinoza.” It is an historical presentation of the relations of 
Spinoza, or rather of the Spinozistic method, to the philosophical 
systems or methods of Bacon and DesCartes, followed, after an 
intervening criticism of the method of Spinoza himself, by a view 
of the influence of the Spinozistic method on later speculation, as 
particularly on Kant, Coleridge, Sir William Hamilton of Edin- 
burgh, and Emerson of our own land, and generally on the relig: 
ious thought of England down to the present time. We have no 
space for following out in orderly details this profound and search- 
ing criticism which abounds in passages of sharp logic and glow- 
ing diction. We merely notice incidentally some points in it of 
salient interest as we subjoin some remarks suggested by the 
volume on the relations of the whole subject to the present stage 
of scientific and philosophic thought. We quote here, however, 
the concluding sentence of the essay: ‘‘ We must be content with 
having shown that Spinozism is not dead, and with having pre- 
sented at least some grounds for the conviction that it is the 
‘Taproot oF Mopern Dovst.’” 
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1. The Method of Spinoza.—We shall not err much if we 
assume Spinoza to be the founder, as he is the best exemplar, of 
what may be denominated the aprioristic method of thought. 
The seventeenth century was the age of three of the great think- 
ers of the race, who are the recognized leaders of modern thought; 
Bacon, 1561-1626 ; Des Cartes, 1596-1650; Spinoza, 1632-1677. 
A new era in the progress of philosophy and science was ushered 
in by the first aphorism of the Vovum Organum, declaring that 
“man knows of the order of nature in matter or mind, only so far 
as he has observed.” 'The method hitherto prevalent in the world 
of speculative thought from the time of Aristotle was the Deduct- 
ive or Syllogistic. Thought, predominantly and characteristically, 
began with the general and ended with the particular. Bacon 
reverses this movement ; he would begin with the particular and 
from that rise by degrees to the general. This new and properly 
Baconian method has been vaguely designated as the method of 
Induction. Its exact character may be seen in his own account of 
it. “ His whole method,” says Dr. Smith, “in contrast with that 
in common use, is distinctly and beautifully epitomized in the 
nineteenth aphorism.” This aphorism reads thus: “There are 
but two methods, actual or possible, of investigating and ar- 
riving at truth. The one starting from sense and from particu- 
lars, leaps at one bound to the most general axioms (advolat ad 
aziomata maxime generalia), and from these principles and their 
fixed verity scrutinizes and finds intermediate [lower] axioms. 
This is the method now in use. The other from sense and par- 
ticulars evokes axioms by rising continuously and step by step, so 
as to come to the most general at the last. This is the true 
method, but hitherto untried.” Again, in the one hundred and 
fourth aphorism he says: “Then only can we hope well for the 
sciences when we rise by a veritable ladder and by continuous 
steps, uninterrupted and unbroken, from particulars to the lower 
axioms, and then to the middle, one after another, and only at 
the last to the most general.” It is very apparent that the new 
method, as thus expressly defined, is properly and purely a method 
of arriving at generals; it is the method of observation rising to 
generalization. We find, in fact, in the writings of Lord Bacon 
nothing that indicates any scientific familiarity with the true 
inductive movement of thought, which is purely a movement in 
the relationship of parts, from particular to particular, while both 
the deductive and the generalizing movements are alike limited 
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to the relationship between the whole and its parts, one down- 
ward from the general to the particular, the other upward from 
the lower to the higher. 

Des Cartes seems to have been ruled at the start by the Bacon- 
ian method. As Bacon illustrated his use of the new method in 
physical facts and truths, Des Cartes applied it to those of mind, 
He founds his whole system of speculation on the famous enthy- 
meme, so-called: JZ think, therefore I am, expressly defining his 
use of the word think to embrace any act of mind—feeling, imag- 
ination, purpose, as well as proper thought. The interpretation 
of this much abused utterance can only be this: I observe think- 
ing, that is: I observe myself revealed in an attribute; I observe 
accordingly real being. Reality, existence, is proved by the sim- 
ple analysis of thought, on the manifestation of a thing through its 
attribute, exerted on the act of manifesting or revealing. Such is 
the one sole and adequate test and proof of reality or existence— 
observed activity. In accord with this interpretation of the 
maxim, Dr. Smith concludes his criticism of this first step in the 
Cartesian speculation in these words of candid admission: “ Let 
us then treat this maxim, not as a conclusion derived from other 
propositions, but as an intuitive truth (a truth of inward percep- 
tion or simple observation of consciousness). So Des Cartes re- 
garded it.” While we dissent in some points from Dr. Smith’s 
criticism of Des Cartes, and particularly from his enumeration of 
the three lowest steps in his grand edifice of knowledge—dubito, 
cogito, ergo sum—as utterly unfair, for dowdt is no element in this 
system, at most but a prelusive introduction to the constructive 
work, and, moreover, from his interpretation of the term think, 
pense, cogito in restricting it against the most express declaration 
of Des Cartes to thougit in its most abstract meaning, we accept 
the statement that Des Cartes wrought very largely into his 
speculation aprioristic elements, and so justifies, perhaps, the in- 
clusion by Dr. Smith of Des Cartes and Spinoza under the same 
category as to method of speculation. 

In Spinoza we find this aprioristic method the one characteris 
tic method, Of express purpose he adopts in his Ethics “ the 
method of geometers,” beginning with definitions and axioms, 
and educing from them his whole doctrine of things—of nature, 
man, God. In the words of Dr. Smith, “ They bear evidence ot 
being the very ultima thule of abstraction, and, upon close exam- 
ination, they will be found petitiones principii of every objection- 
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able doctrine in the book.” The criticism that follows makes 
good this judgment, while it presents a most worthy subject for 
study for its own sake in its keen, close logic and finished diction. 
But this criticism, after all, seems to us to fall short of reaching 
the core and heart of this most prodigious of all fallacious specu- 
lations. This is the aprioristic principle itself ; the principle which 
places at the foundation of knowledge a notion or judgment, 
whether maxim, definition, axiom, or concept that rests on mere 
assumption ; which disregards the comprehensive law laid down 
in the first aphorism of the novum organum—no knowledge for 
the human mind, respecting the order of nature in matter or 
mind, that does not rest ultimately on observation—perception or 
intuition. This aprioristic principle, which brings into specula- 
tion some supposed truth that is apriori to all thought and all 
observation, is a vice everywhere and in whatever form, and a 
deadly poison to all speculation in which it is allowed to work. 
Take from Spinoza’s system the notion of infinity, as a pure apri- 
ort element, and you eliminate well-nigh the entire pantheistic 
and fatalistic character of his treatise. At least that notion alone 
of necessity leads to pantheism, for the notion of an absolutely 
infinite being as a real being precludes by its very nature the 
notion of another real being, by which if existing it must be 
limited. The admission of such an apriori element anterior to 
all thought, however modified, however denominated, leads of 
necessity, in the progress of thought, into error, contradiction, 
absurdity. It has involved in ruin the German philosophy in its 
progress from Kant downward to its legitimate final outcome in 
the nescience and pessimism of the present day. It has infected 
all departments of knowledge alike—philosophy, theology, sci- 
ence—and has become a fruitful source of the heresies, the philo- 
sophical hallucinations, the irreconcilable controversies in thought 
everywhere that now prevail. The example of Spinoza stands 
forth a warning to the whole world of thinkers: beware of every 
form of aprioristic thought. If any proposition be presented 
that does not avouch itself to be the product and outgrowth of 
observation as its ultimate root, let it be with all care and reso- 
luteness of purpose rejected as the worst enemy of true knowledge. 
MAN, AS SERVANT AND INTERPRETER OF NATURE, DOES AND 
UNDERSTANDS CONCERNING THE ORDER OF NATURE, IN MATTER 
OR MIND, JUST SO MUCH AS HE HAS OBSERVED; MORE THAN THIS 
HE NEITHER KNOWS NOR CAN DO. Apriorism in every form and 
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degree is in direct violation of this foundation principle of the 
Baconian method, which itself derives its validity solely from the 
observed nature of true thinking or knowing. It is arbitrary and 
groundless everywhere ; needless, for all true principles of science 
and all legitimate ideas that are fundamental in thought can be 
validated on the ground of observed facts in thinking; contra- 
dictory to the very nature and laws of thought; absurd, falla- 
cious, and baneful to sound knowledge. 

2. The method of codrdination.—Bacon, as already indicated, 
recognized but two methods in scientific and philosophic thought: 
the deductive, which he said was the characteristic and govern- 
ing method down to his day, and proceeded from the general to 
the particular, and the generalizing method which he proposed as 
a new method, hitherto untried, and which proceeded by degrees, 
step by step, from the particular to the general. Both these 
methods are manifestly in the one line of the relationship between 
the whole and the part, between the general and the particular, 
but in exactly reversed directions. Moreover, it may be remarked 
in passing, Bacon uses language that applies only to the extensive 
quantity in thought. Now these two methods, which may be 
styled the methods of super-ordination and sub-ordination, at 
once suggest a third method, which may, after this manner of 
nomenclature, be styled the method of codrdination. Its charac- 
teristic nature is a movement of thought in the relationship of 
part to part. There are two, and only two, relationships of quan- 
tity in thought conceivable—that of whole to part and that of 
part to part—two equally fundamental, exact complementaries 
indeed, of each other, to be observed alike in the close inspection 
and analysis of thought as an act of the human mind. This is 
the true inductive movenient, and in itself is exclusively a move- 
ment from part to part—beginning with a particular and ending 
with a particular in the same whole. The movement is recog- 
nized, unconsciously as if by instinct, everywhere as legitimate 
and valid, alike by the child and by the philosopher ; but it rests 
for its legitimateness and validity on the careful observation of 
actual thought. 

This third method has been only blindly, vaguely known or 
practiced in science or philosophy. Its nature, its valid forms, 
its laws generally have been for the most part overlooked by logi- 
cians. But as men syllogized before Aristotle, and generalized 
before Bacon, so we may believe that the practical induction of 
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our age will come to be reduced to scientific laws; that the in- 
ductive movement will be comprehended in its true nature; its 
valid forms ascertained and made familiar in use with conscious 
sense of their validity ; its tests indicated so as to avail in ready 
application. Science and philosophy, we may well hope, will 
advance more effectively and surely and convincingly, as they 
proceed under validated and familiarized processes of thought. 
Science, moreover, will not be characterized as in its most perfect 
nature and form when it is simply “generalized knowledge.” 
True science must be codrdinated as well as subordinated or gen- 
eralized knowledge; and no science of matter or of mind can 
henceforth be accepted as complete that is not constructed with a 
consciousness of the necessity of taking into every view the rela- 
tionships, the environment, the organic membership of the partic- 
ular portion of truth that is under treatment, and this organic 
cobrdination of all the parts fully manifested in the completed 
work. 

We have then these three grand methods of scientific and _phi- 
losophic thought, all alike genuine, authoritative, and vital pro- 
cesses of knowledge, and alike needful to the attainment of per- 
fect truth, successively evolved in the progress of the race; the 
third and last, although waiting still to be scientifically mastered, 
yet already yielding precious fruits of assured knowledge particu- 
larly in the recent comparative sciences. We are, however, com- 
pelled to believe that while these methods are manifestly exhaust- 
ive in so far as merely intellectual capability can go—exhaustive 
of the mere logical processes of thought—they are not the ex- 
haustive processes of the rational capability of man, the com- 
plete and final methods of science or philosophy. At best they 
give us only a pure, and so far a cold and lifeless, intellectualism, 
not a full body of living, rational truth and knowledge. They 
are but anatomical methods after all. Codrdination brings in, 
suggests if it does not comprehend all there is in organism. As 
we find ourselves led almost of necessity to use the term “or- 
ganic” in exhibiting the method of codrdination, so we find our- 
selves driven along from these intellectual, anatomical methods, 
to a higher, more comprehensive method in the due course of 
knowledge, a properly organic method as engaging the whole 
activity of man’s rational nature; a method which moves with a 
quick and certain intelligence, perception and reflection in ready 
and full sympathy with all related truth and being, in unswerv- 
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ing line towards the one comprehensive end of man’s rational 
nature, his true and highest good, the summum bonum of his 
being, the perfecting of his character and condition, in the par- 
ticular and the general, in each member and the organic whole, 
individually and as a race. Such must be the final method of phi- 
losophy. We may denominate it as we choose, organic, telic, 
rational, or—with reverence we utter it—truly divine, because it 
must include even in its philoscphy of the human the recognition of 
the divine, as organic codrdinate in the universe of being. Such a 
truly rational method must inevitably come. Philosophy, theol- 
ogy, science should, as far as may be, move at every step in full 
anticipation and fore-sense of its nature and of its approach. Sys- 
tems of knowledge in this progression of methods must change in 
their definitions, dogmas, processes ; and when such changes come 
weaklings will tremble and howl, as if truth were suffering its last 
overthrow. But truth is great; it will prevail; and he who 
knows what truth in its nature is, and feels its power in his own 
soul with loving confidence, will calmly pass along entranced with 
the spreading radiance of the new day of perfect knowledge. 

The reappearance of Spinoza in English is most timely, as we 
recognize at once from the most superficial glance at the present 
movements in thought. A most fundamental problem in philoso- 
phy is already heaving the scientific thought of the time—the 
truth concerning God in his relations to the human mind. The 
study of Spinoza, the man whom Frederick Schleiermacher char- 
acterized as one “ pervaded by the high world-spirit,” “full of 
religion and full of the Holy Ghost,” of whom Professor Saisset 
declares, “ never did a man believe in God with a faith more pro- 
found, with a soul more sincere,” and who, as testifies the Abbé 
Sabatier, “always lived as a Christian,” whose soul so longed for 
God that in his devout speculation, as we have said, he lost him- 
self in God, and alas! at the same time, in his loyal devotion to 
truth, lost God himself in the abysses of fate,—the study of Spi- 
noza must bring out the divine side of truth and being into rare 
clearness and distinctness, For, eliminating the apriorism from 
his speculations, we shall find excellently pure truth attained from 
careful observation and patient reflection. The human side of 
truth and being is now in prominence. It is a time for codrdinat- 
ing, for correlating the two elements of knowledge; for bringing 
into the harmony of a true and full organic knowledge of the 
dualism in existence, divine and human, what we find from obser- 
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vation is true of each. The very work of codrdinating will bring 
out new observations, presenting new points of view, and sug- 
gest new directions for inference in induction, Then we have 
upon us the great work of codrdinating and harmonizing the 
teachings from the two great, distinct, fundamental, and compre- 
hensive sources of human knowledge, nature and revelation. 
Man is the interpreter of each; the teachings of each must be in 
accord with the teachings of the other, as proceeding from the 
one great source of all truth and being; the duty of the time is 
to observe accurately, fully, and correlate all that is observed in 
both as harmonious parts of one organic whole. Then will come 
new observations ; new inductions; new codrdinations ; new truths 
and new shapings of the truth. But with the Baconian principle, 
nothing but what is observed and all that can be observed being 
taken, new sciences, new theologies, and new philosophies will 
appear but to be welcomed by every lover of truth. So, still fur- 
ther, particular branches of knowledge in all the realms of truth 
will, we may confidently expect, be greatly advanced by this 
inductive method more scientifically understood and more readily 
and intelligently applied, into greater fullness and accuracy. 
The law of organic correlation pervading all science, in its idea, 
its investigations, its processes, its conclusions, and harmonizing 
all doctrines as composing one body of truth, will furnish the sat- 
isfying test that they are legitimate and sound. The science of 
mind thus takes on a new shape and character, as under the con- 
trolling influence of this method the divers functional activities of 
the mind are exhibited as complementary members of a complete 
organic whole in reciprocal harmony and sympathy, and not as 
segregated capacities with their several unrelated groups of phe- 
nomenal action, and still further as the knowing subject is con- 
fronted with its correlative object—the true—the two together 
being complementary members of an organic whole;—the whole 
mind having as its correlate the universe of truth, and each func- 
tional activity having also its respective complementary object in 
its own department of being. The manifold forces of nature in 
like manner come under this method, to be brought into correla- 
tion and harmony, reciprocally determining each in its own way, 
every other and all conspiring towards one common end. Thus 
is human knowledge to be conducted intelligently and surely 
towards the declared end of all philosophic and scientific labor— 


“the intuition of unity.” 
Henry N. Day. 
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Ene.ish Hymns.*—One sign of increased attention given to 
worship is the general disposition to learn more about the authors 
of hymns and the composers of tunes and anthems. Some hymn 
books, indeed, are avowedly constructed on the theory that the 
mind of the worshiper should not be diverted from the sentiment 
of the song to the personality and history of the writer or com- 
poser. But it need not in the least interfere with true devotion 
for one to remember that the keynote of his song was first given 
by David on his own harp, and that the strain was re-echoed by 
some lyrist who had gained clearer conceptions than even David 
had of the Lamb of God as the theme of Christian song. And in 
the same way it is no hindrance to worship to remember that the 
modulations of tone and rhythm employed in our devotions are 
due to ancient and modern composers, and modified by their indi- 
vidual taste and genius. 

Mr. Duffield’s book gratefully ministers to the desire for larger 
information concerning the writers and translators to whom we 
are chiefly indebted for the ample treasures of English hymnol- 
ogy. His material is gathered from a wide field of research, and 
in the arrangement is grouped, as best suited his convenience, 
around the several hymns whose history he illustrates, without 
ordinarily repeating the text. For purposes of reference the book 
is well supplied with indexes of authors, hymns and topics, but it 
would have been a gain in the text if the first lines of hymns, 
which are arranged alphabetically, had been printed in holder 
type. The compiler is somewhat hampered also by making his 
work a companion of “ Laudes Domini,” a collection of hymns 
which omits some pieces on which he has occasion to comment, 
and inserts many others on which he has really nothing to say. 
But he has shown great diligence in following up his sources of 
information and bringing light from every quarter to bear upon 
the history. 

Such a book as this illustrates to one who reads between the 
lines the barrenness and paucity of devotional song in the days 
of the fathers, when contrasted with the rich treasures of modern 
hymnology. The entire collection on which these comments are 
made probably does not contain a dozen hymns which were writ- 
ten before 1700. In the next century Watts, Doddridge, Wesley 

* English Hymns ; their authors and history. By SAMUEL WILLOUGHBY DuF- 


FIELD, author of “ The Latin Hymn Writers and their Hymns,” ete. New York 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls. New Haven: HK. P. Judd & Co. 
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and Cowper opened some perennial fountains, but in the nine- 
teenth century the stream has broadened and deepened to an ex- 
tent before unknown, making it more needful and more difficult 
as well, for every new compiler of a hymn book to exercise a wise 
judgment in deciding whether the new is better than the old. 

Ample as Mr. Duffield’s notes are, he seems sometimes to miss 
a point on which he might have dwelt to advantage. If there 
was good reason for introducing at full length Dr. J. Addison 
Alexander’s striking hymn, “ There is a time, we know not when,” 
it would have been pertinent to repeat the story as told in his 
Life (I., 415) of the composition of the verses, their first publica- 
tion in 1837, and of the annoyance to which the author was sub- 
jected by their unexpected popularity. 

Dr. Muhlenberg’s “O cease, my wandering soul,” is introduced, 
but only as a peg to hang a notice of the author on. But in a 
history of hymns this was the place to point out the loss which 
that hymn (so far as the poetry is concerned) has sustained in the 
omission of the first and last verses, ‘‘ Like Noah’s weary dove,” 
etc. On another page, where allusion is made to the hymn, “I 
would not live alway,” it would have been most natural to refer 
to Dr. Muhlenberg’s own comments on the hymn when he brought 
out a revised edition of it in his old age. 

Mr. Duftield devotes several pages to Mrs. Brown’s “I love to 
steal awhile away;” and in that connection he might very well 
have told the circumstances under which some other verses in the 
same key were written about forty years ago. That hymn being 
protected by copyright, the editors of the Connecticut “ Psalms 
and Hymns” sought in vain for permission to introduce it into 
their collection in 1844-5; whereupon Dr. Bacon produced a sub- 
stitute of at least equal merit, and wrote the now familiar hymn, 
“ Hail, tranquil hour of closing day!” Those who recall the fact 
that his wife was at the time dying of consumption, recognize the 
pathos of the fourth stanza, 


‘* How sweet to look in thoughtful hope 
Beyond this fading sky, 
And hear him call his children up 
To his fair home on high.” 


Another hymn to which Mr. Duffield makes no allusion is that 
one of exquisite beauty written by Augustus L. Hillhouse, begin- 
ning, “ Trembling, before thine awful throne.” Some account of 
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the hymn and its author may be found in the New Englander for 
August, 1860. 

We note several inaccuracies in the proof-reading of no great 
moment, and occasional mistakes of more importance. The eight 
hymns of Dr. Nathan Strong which were inserted by Dr. Nettle- 
ton in his “ Village Hymns” in 1824, can hardly be called post- 
humous (p. 510), although the author had died eight years before 
(in Hartford, not New Haven), for they had been printed as early 
as 1799 in the “ Hartford Selection.” 

The statement (p. 245) concerning Dr. S. R. Brown, that “he 
died in 1886 and was the first missionary from America to Japan,” 
is inaccurate, for his death took place in 1880, He went to China 
as early as 1838, and in 1859 was one of a company of five that 
left New York for Japan; but Dr. Hepburn and his wife had pre- 
ceded them, and two missionaries of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church were on the ground before them. 

Since the publication of this book, Mr. Duffield’s health has 
become suddenly impaired, and it will be an occasion for profound 
regret if this failure of health should arrest a line of study and 
research which he has prosecuted with so much enthusiasm and 


success. 
EDWARD W. GILMAN, 


Reason anp Revetation.*—The author of the volume before 
us designs “to present the position which reflective minds have 
sought to maintain” on such themes as Religion, Bible, Theology, 
Anthropology, Demonology, and Christology. It is done with 
the desire to “excite the reader to honest investigation.” He is 
anxious to encourage “the grace of Christian liberty in its full- 
ness.” He deprecates the “spirit of theological dogmatism and 
prescription ” as something “to be condemned by every one.” 
He thinks that, in an ‘“‘age of unparalleled mental activity and 
intelligence, what devoted churchmen need more than anything 
else, is the courage of their own honest convictions,” and seems 
anxious to be recognized as one of those ‘“ who is more desirous 
of finding the truth than in being found in the line of popular 
thought.” Accordingly in his discussion of demonology he varies 
from “the line of popular thought” by representing “ the Devil” 

* Reason and Revelation Hand in Hand. By THOMAS MARTIN MCWHINNEY, 


D.D., author of ‘“ Heavenly Recognition,” etc. New York: Fords, Howard, and 
Hulbert. 1886. 
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as “a principle incorporated in the nature of the soul and in the 
providences of God, with a benevolent design to the good of 
man.” In his discussion of the atonement also he holds the posi- 
tion “that it was for owr sake and not God’s sake, that Christ 
suffered,” that “ the difficulty of reconciliation was wholly on the 
human side,” and “that all that Christ ever said, did, or suffered 
was for the single and sublime purpose «i bringing sinners to 
repentence.” The spirit of tolerance which he would encourage 
in others he himself manifests, although now and then we dis- 
cover some gratuitous sneering at the “ stupidity ” of those whose 
opinions he combats. The book as a whole seems to us inade- 
quate to the task undertaken. He has contributed nothing to the 
solution of Christological problems. His conception of religion 
seems inadequate. In his zeal to vindicate it as a real possession 
of the human soul, belonging to its original constitution, he seems 
to divorce it from revelation. He seems to conceive of Christian- 
ity as nothing more than a revelation to man of the laws of his 
own being and of the objects which meet their demands. It is to 
faith a revelation of the Fatherhood of God, to hope a revelation 
of Life and Immortality, and to love a revelation of a loving 
Redeemer. In his discussion of the ethical problems of the Old 
Testament he says many things that are true, but it does not 
occur to him to deal with the difficult question, what conception, 
namely, have the writers of the ethical acts which they record, 
and what conception have they of the rewards and punishments 
which they represent as being attached to those acts. In other 
words, what is the Old Testament ethical point of view. So in 
dealing with the scientific contents of the Bible. The main ques- 
tion is, what was the writer’s scientific point of view. In treat- 
ing of the Mosaic legislation the author would assure us that it is 
impossible that it should have been a product of the age in which 
it appeared. Such an age could not have produced it. But the 
question what age, is not considered. Whatever may be the true 
answer to the question of the Mosaic authorship of this legislation, 
it is not wise to beg the whole question. 

The work is designed, we have seen, for “reflective minds,” 
and yet it has a somewhat popular character. It is of no special 
value to thorough students of theology. The title suggests its 
popular quality, “ Reason and Revelation Hand in Hand.” The 
title is symbolized by two gilded hands firmly clasped. The crit- 
ical authorities cited are not of the weightiest. A work that 
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relies upon the critical judgments of Professor Stowe and of 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia can be of no great value to the better 
class of “reflective minds.” The opening sentence indicates the 
somewhat rhetorical character of its style: ‘* Religion is a phan- 
tom of inconceivable outrage, which, like a giant of horrid form, 
has led mankind captive into a slavery of unrequiting, fruitless 
toil and costly sacrifice ; or else it is a service, the glory, sublim- 
ity and full fruition of which will be but poorly comprehended 
until our earthly pilgrimage is ended and the soul is at rest in the 


land where angels dwell.” 
Lewis O. BRasTow, 


Cretest1aL Empires.*—This book may be characterized as a 
religio-scientific prose-poem on the marvels and sublimities of 
Astronomy. These have fired the imagination of the author, and 
in graphic language and glowing rhetoric he aims to produce in 
the reader’s mind the impressions and emotions that fill his own. 
In style and object the present work much resembles the author's 
earliest and best—Zece Calum—but differs from it in mode of 
treatment. The several classes of marvels are treated in 23 sepa 
rate chapters, each including several subdivisions. Such titles as 
* Aspects,” “ Accuracies,” “Transformations,” “ Numbers,” “ Dis- 
tances,” “Sizes,” “ Natures,” “ Motions,” ‘ Orbits,” “ Periods,” 
etc., indicate the classification, and as an example of the sub- 
titles may be given those under the head of “ Natures,” viz: 
“ Ancient Guesses,” “Modern Certainties,” “ Earths and Suns,” 
“ Planetary Centers,” ‘“‘ Nebule as Suns.” 

The author is well read in the science, and his statements are 
in general accurate and up to date. Occasionally, however, a 
slip may be noticed; as where (p. 23) Pulkova is credited to 
Sweden instead of Russia, and (p. 80) where the “ crescent-horns 
of Mercury” are said to be sometimes “seen extending till they 
meet each other and form a complete ring of light”—an observa- 
tion which has been made only of the planet Venus. 

There is to be noticed also occasionally a tendency to exag: 
geration—or at least to state facts so unqualifiedly as to leave an 
incorrect impression; as where in the chapter on “ Accuracies,” 
the reader is told that “we are able to measure the hundredth 


* Celestial Empires. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., author of ‘Ecce Colum,” 
“Ad Fidem,” ‘Pater Mundi,” “ Tempted to Unbelief,” etc. American Tract 
Society, New York. 
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part of a second,” that in Argelander’s catalogue of 324,000 
stars the “ places are given somewhat after this supreme style of 
accuracy,” and that in some cases, “as in determining the dis- 
tance of the sun, we can manage to tenfold that last astonishing 
degree of accuracy and measure the 1000th part of a second. 
Nay,” it is added, “ you will find that in measurements for find- 
ing some stellar distances astronomers even take account of such 
extremely small things as the 10,000th part of a second—a space 
about equal to the breadth of a hair—at the distance of 94 miles 
from the observer.” 

Now it is true that star places are often printed with two 
decimal figures after the seconds, and in certain cases the results 
of a computation may be given to three or four decimal figures 
(the 1000th or 10,000th of a second), but every practical astrono- 
mer knows that reliance can usually be placed on not more than 
half of these decimal figures, that it is extremely difficult to 
measure an angle to a tenth of a second, and that an accuracy of 
a hundredth of a second is rarely if ever attained even after 
multiplied repetitions and the exhaustion of all known expedients 
of observation and calculation combined. Even the solar parallax 
itself, after modern astronomy has exerted itself to the utmost to 
measure it, is still uncertain to the extent of more than half a 
tenth of a second of arc; and the average error of star catalogues 
is far greater. 

But if, occasionally, too strong an impression is conveyed, it is, 
as a rule, quite the other way, especially in regard to the sub- 
limities of the science—its motions, numbers, magnitudes, and 
distances ; and no one has felt more deeply, probably, than the 
author “the utter inadequacy of speech or symbol to faithfully 
represent them. We are forced”—he confesses—‘to content 
ourselves with some glittering generalities, with flashing out into 
the night some colored rocket of poetical description, and are 
glad of a momentary gleam, though it does make more sensible 
the greatness of the darkness.” In this connection it is fair to 
ask, whether the effects sought might not often have been 
enhanced with less of the “colored rocket” and more of simple 
statement, especially for the average reader. 

That in its religious tone the book is thoroughly evangelical 
goes without saying. The author is conscientiously conservative. 
He is not disposed to yield without a struggle to new views. He 
cannot admit that the earth will ever be destroyed in any way but 
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by fire. And so tenacious is he of opinions once adopted, that 
he seems occasionally to forget the charity which enlightened 
minds are wont to cherish towards those who honestly differ from 
them, however widely. It seldom convinces an opponent to ascribe 
his views to a perverse will. That weapon is an old and weak 
one, and may be used with equal facility on both sides. No 
infidel or atheist was ever yet made better by denying his honesty 
or impugning his motives. The tone of some passages near the 
end of the volume, though with the best of aims, seems hardly in 
keeping with the general excellence of the work, which is worthy 


of high commendation. 
Cc. 8S. Lyman, 


Tae Oriein oF Repusiican Form oF GOVERNMENT IN THE 
Unirep Srares oF America.*—New information on almost any 
subject connected with American history is always welcome to a 
large class of readers; and this is especially true when the 
information is in regard to the period at once most interesting 
and least familiar—that of the formation of the Constitution, 
Mr. Straus’s book will, therefore, find a ready reception, and the 
interest awakened by its title will be increased by a perusal of 
its contents. 

After a short review of the causes—political and religious—of 
the Revolution, the author takes up the main argument which is 
devoted to the development of the idea that the form of govern- 
ment adopted by the people of this country in 1787 was con- 
sciously copied from the old Jewish Commonwealth. That the 
author has presented his case well cannot be denied by any one 
who has given the book a careful reading. 

He has set forth clearly the religious character of several of 
the colonies, and has shown that the prevailing religious ideas 
were drawn from the Old Testament to a much greater extent 
than from the New. He has collected from public discourses a 
good many references to the Jewish form of government, and 
several parallels drawn by ministers between the Jewish people 
escaping from the bondage of Pharaoh and the people of America 
breaking allegiance to their king. 

The election sermons delivered between 1776 and 1783 contain 


* The Origin of Republican Form of Government in the United States of America. 
By Oscar Sotomon Straus. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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constant allusions to the Hebrew Commonwealth, and often hold 
it up as a model for the colonies; and these sermons, it is to be 
remembered, printed by order of the colonial assemblies, and 
scattered broadcast throughout the land, must have exerted a 
powerful influence. 

Political pamphlets of the day, also, had references to Hebrew 
history and Hebrew politics. Tom Paine, as is well known, drew 
the arguments against kings, contained in “Common Sense,” 
almost entirely from this source. 

Finally, in the legislatures of the States, when the debates were 
being carried on relative to the adoption of the Constitution, 
reference was made time and again to the Jewish state. 

It is beyond question, then, that the form, the working, and 
the history of the Hebrew Commonwealth were pretty thoroughly 
known to the people of the colonies at the time when the Consti- 
tution was adopted. But beyond this all is conjecture. Just 
how much. influence this ancient Commonwealth had on the 
makers of the Constitution will never be known; but several 
facts seem to render extremely improbable the conclusion drawn 
by Mr. Straus that the Hebrew model was intentionally and 
deliberately copied. 

In the first place, the character of the men who made the Con- 
stitution militates against such a conclusion. They were hard- 
headed practical men, few of whom would have been likely to be 
influenced by any analogy—fanciful or otherwise—between the 
Hebrew people and the colonists. They had come together to 
form a practical, working scheme of government, and they were 
not to be swayed by any a@ priori, metaphysical doctrines, nor 
hampered in their work by blind admiration for any government 
that had ever existed, no matter how inspired it may have seemed 
to their worthy ministers. 

In the second place, there was a considerable delegation of 
lawyers among the Constitution makers—men permeated with 
the doctrines of the English Common Law. Many of them were 
ardent admirers of the English Constitution, and one, at least, of 
them would have been glad to see a constitutional monarchy of 
the English type established in this country. That this knowl- 
edge of English institutions very materially influenced the Con- 
stitution makers can be plainly seen from the Constitution itself. 
The legal status of our President, for example, is pretty generally 
acknowledged to have been derived from the position of the king 
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under the English Constitution of that period as interpreted by 


the extreme Whigs. 

But besides these moral causes there were economic causes 
which perhaps in a still greater degree determined the character 
of the new government. What was it that made the New 
England township the purest democracy of history? Mainly, the 
fact that men settling on land which could be had for the taking 
could and would unite only on terms of absolute equality. An 
economic aristocracy could not exist under such circumstances; 
indeed the relation of master and servant was kept up not with- 
out difficulty. The servant by taking land which was everywhere 
abundant could soon put himself on an equality with his master, 
This was what he aimed at, and this was what he accomplished 
in almost numberless cases. 

And in the same way that the character of these smallest units 
was determined, the character of the States made up of these 
units and of the nation made up of the States was also determined, 
Indeed, a union between the States was possible only on the 
condition that this equality should be recognized. The Consti- 
tutional Convention was not a harmonious assemblage of men 
ready to sacrifice local interest for the advantages of a stable 
central government; but a meeting of State delegates each of 
whom was strenuous in asserting and supporting the importance 
and dignity of his own section. 

From such a body of men emanated the Constitution, and many 
of its features which to-day are looked upon as having been 
devised by the united wisdom of the fathers, were in reality 
the results of compromise between the large States on the one 
hand and the small ones on the other, or between the North on 
the one side and the South on the other. 

In short, a Democratic Republic was established not because a 
similar form once existed, but because it was the only form ren- 
dered possible by the forces—economic as well as moral—which 
were then at work. 

Mr. Straus has done a valuble service, however, in calling 
attention to one of these forces which has received, hitherto, little 
consideration, but which deserves careful study in order to 4 
complete understanding of the influences which moulded the 
minds of many of the ablest men of the epoch when the Constitu- 


tion was adopted. 
W. F. Boots. 
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